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JeffPrugh  led  the  Marin  Independent  Journal’s  editorial  campaign  to  make  Highway  37  safer. 


Taming  a  Killer  Highway 


California  Highway  37  is  a  gateway  to 
Sacramento  and  the  Sierra  playgrounds.  It’s 
also  a  killer.  In  the  last  three  years,  at  least  26 
motorists  have  died  on  the  17-mile  stretch  that 
runs  through  Marin,  Sonoma,  Napa  and 
Solano  counties.  Another  200  have  been  badly 
injured  in  accidents. 

For  years,  the  state  Transportation 
Department  resisted  calls  to  make  the  road 
safer  because  of  costs  and  the  possible 
encroachment  on  fragile  wetlands.  That 
changed  this  year,  thanks  to  the  Marin 
Independent  Journal. 

In  1 1  editorials,  IJ  Editorial  Page  Editor 
JeffPrugh  crusaded  for  a  simple,  inexpensive 
and  environmentally  safe  answer  to  the 


problem:  install  concrete  barriers  to  eliminate 
the  greatest  cause  of  accidents,  head-on 
crashes. 

Hundreds  of  people  heeded  Prugh’s  call  to 
write  lawmakers.  Finally,  after  decades  of  inac¬ 
tion,  the  Transportation  Department  changed 
its  policy  and  adopted  Pnigh’s  suggestion. 

The  Independent  Journal’s  editorial 
crusade  helped  tame  a  killer  highway  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  much  safer  to  travel.  Exercising  that  kind 
of  community  leadership  is  an  important  part 
of  the  newspaper’s  First  Amendment  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  also  is  a  key  component  of  NEWS 
2000,  the  Gannett  program  to  keep  up  with 
the  changing  needs  of  readers  and  make  a 
difference  in  their  lives. 


OGATMETT 


NEWS' 


Hearst  Newspapers’ 

Diversity  Coordinators 


S.  TalibAmir 

City  Editor 

Laredo  Morning  Times 


Sandra  Aven 

Resident  Controller 
Plainview  Daily  Herald 


Susan  Ehrman 

VR  Human  Resources 
San  Antonio  Express-News 


Steve  Brown 

Chief  Photographer 
Edwar^ville  Intelligencer 


Waldo  Esperat 

Systems  Manager 
Beaumont  Enterprise 


Suzanne  HohoUk 

News  Editor 
Huron  Daily  Tribune 


Susana  Hinojosa 

Personnel  Manager 
Laredo  Morning  Times 


Pete  McConnell 

Assistant  City  Editor 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


Tim  Porter 

Asst.  Managing  Editor/News 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


Pat  Realbuto 

Personnel  Manager 
Albany  Times  Union 


Myra  Salcedo 

StaffWriter 

Midland  Reporter-Telegram 


iVkHESB  COORDINATORS,  WORKING 
UNDER  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  HEARST 

Newspapers*  Professional 
Development  AND  Diversity 
Department,  ARE  committed  to 

DRIVING  THE  DIVERSITY  INITIATIVB 
FORWARD  AT  BACH  OF  THEIR 
RESPECTIVE  Hearst  newspapers. 


Ann  Tumbacb 

VP  Human  Resources 
Houston  Chronicle 


Gary  Wamsiey 

Circulation  Director 
Midland  Daily  News 


Our  sales  and  service  support  system  was  already  among  the 
best.  So  we  could  simply  have  left  well-enough  alone.  But  we 
wanted  to  put  into  practice  our  corporate  goal  of  living  according 
to  our  values  and  vision.  And  part  of  that  vision  was  to  create  the 
finest  oi^anizadon  of  its  kind  in  the  business. 

By  consohdating  our  offices  in  Purchase,  New  York,  bringing 
everybody  and  every  system  together,  we  are  improving 
communications  and  providing  a  smoother  running  operation. 


Our  staff  is  profiting  from  a  continuous,  ongoing  learning 
process,  one  that  is  capable  of  changing  with  new  technologies 
and  the  future  needs  of  your  industry  and  ours.  We’re  designing 
the  most  advanced  software  programs  in  the  industry. 

Well-enough  simply  isn’t  good  enough  for  a  company  that 
wants,  more  than  ever  before,  to  contribute  to  and  share  in  its 
customers’  success. 

That  is  what  this  consolidation  is  all  about. 
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Abitibi-Price  Customer  Service  Center 
4  Manhattanville  Rd.,  Purchase,  NY  10577-2126,  USA 
914-696-6900 


Happy  • 

Anniversary, 

Bob.  * 

- • - 

During  Worid  War  n,  Bob  Nielsen 

was  maldng  his  rounds  delivering  the  * 

St  Petersburg  Times.  ^ 

That  was  50  years  ago.  Bob  still  works  for  ^ 
the  Times  as  a  craft  operator,  producing 
printing  plates  in  the  Imaging  department 
Although  he’s  worked  here  longer  than  • 

anybody,  Bob’s  commitment  to  the  Times 
is  shard  by  people  from  all  other  • 

departments  -  from  News  and  Production 
to  Sales  and  Marketing. 

For  111  years.  Times  staffers  have  been 
working  hard  to  produce  Florida’s  best 
newspaper.  Talent  dedication  and 
commitoent  to  quality  work  are  what  we’ve 
come  to  expect  from  our  staffers:  those  who 
are  new,  those  who’ve  been  around  for 
many  years  and  everyone  in  between. 

^Petersburg  Wants 

Florida’s  Best  Newspaper 


Bob  Nielsen,  Craft  Operatur.  Imaging  de pa rtmei^ 
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SEPTEMBER 

27  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  U.S.  Coupon  Forum,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City 

27-29  —  Media  Alliances  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

27- 30  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Europe 
Conference,  Rome 

28- 29  —  North  Atlantic  Co-Op  Network/New  England  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  Co-Op  Advertising  Conference,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel, 
Nashua,  N.H. 

28-30  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention, 
DeSoto  Hilton,  Savannah,  Ga. 

OCTOBER 

I  -8  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Western  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Vancouver 

5  —  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Canadian  Coupon  Forum,  Shera¬ 
ton  Centre,  Toronto 

5-7  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Central  Re¬ 
gion  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus 

5-7  —  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Capitol  Plaza  Hotel,  Jefferson  City 

8-  11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Southern 
Region  Conference,  Tradewinds  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg 

9-  12  —  IFRA  Congress  and  Expo,  Rai  Convention  Center, 
Amsterdam 

8- 11  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern 
Region  Conference,  Westin  Hotel,  Providence 

II  —  Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Ritz-Carlton  Buckhead, 
Atlanta 

1  1-14  —  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
Convention,  Ritz-Carlton  Buckhead,  Atlanta 
1  1-14  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Radisson 
Hotel,  St.  Paul 

13- 14  —  Freedom  of  Information  Foundation  of  Texas/Headliners 
Foundation  of  Austin  Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Marriott 
Hotel,  Austin 

14- 18  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  General  Assembly,  Ho¬ 
tel  Tamanaco  Inter-Continental,  Caracas,  Venezuela 

15- 17  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Health  and  Safety 
Conference,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif 

15-18  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Sonesta  Beach  Hotel,  Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 

15-17  —  Society  of  American  Business  Editors  and  Writers  Con¬ 
vention,  Back  Bay  Hilton,  Boston 

1  9-2 1  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Omni  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington 
22-24  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Chicago 

25- 28  —  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Convention,  Westin 
Hotel,  Indianapolis 

26- 29  —  Society  of  Environmental  Journalists/International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Environmental  Journalists  Conference,  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Cambridge 
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THE  LEADING  EDGE 


by  Kathleen  Criner  and  Jane  Wilson 

Most  newspapers 
just  don’t  get  it 


he  tobacco  companies  get  it.  Sad- 
died  with  a  lousy  image  and  years  of 
declining  sales,  they  cooked  up  Joe 
Camel  and  started  stalking  the  kids. 
Youth  marketing  is  a  rational,  essential 
response  to  that  industry’s  circum¬ 
stances,  regardless  of  what  you  may 
think  of  its  moral  implications. 

It’s  also  an  essential  strategy  for 
newspapers,  who,  for  years,  have 
watched  their  own  influence  and  circu¬ 
lation  wane  as  competitors  multiply 
and  thrive. 

One  consequence;  reading  the 
comics  over  Dad’s  shoulder  is  no 
longer  part  of  the  daily  routine  for 
most  American  kids. 

And  that’s  regrettable.  For  as  daily 
newspaper  reading  has  slid,  much  of 
corporate  America  has  discovered  kids. 
The  teenage  market  alone  represents 
27  million  people,  12  to  19  years  old, 
who  spend  roughly  $100  million  a  year, 
according  to  Peter  Zollo,  president  of 
Teenage  Research  Unlimited,  a  con¬ 
sulting  firm  that  has  helped  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune  and  other  companies  tap  it. 

Other  media  have  tried  to  seize 
those  advertising  opportunities.  The 
number  of  magazines,  TV  shows, 
videos  —  even  radio  programs  —  tar¬ 
geted  towards  kids  has  exploded.  How 
tough  is  it  for  newspapers  to  compete 
in  this  kind  of  environment?  “What  do 
you  think?”  Zollo  replies. 

What  we  think  is  this:  Newspapers 
must  rethink  youth  marketing,  making 
it  part  of  a  broader  effort  to  build  the 
newspaper  brand  and  position  among 
multiple  segments  of  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers.  That  probably  means  new 

Criner  (phone:  609-442-0405 ,  e-mail: 
kcriner@AOL.com)  and  Wilson 
(phone:  609-737-7094,  e-mail: 
janeivil@AOL.com)  are  consultants 
who  help  newspapers  with  new  media. 


products,  including  electronic  ones.  As 
Zollo  observes,  media  usage  among 
kids  has  been  remarkably  stable  over 
the  years;  new  magazines  have  had  an 
especially  tough  time  succeeding.  But 
what  he  calls  “emerging  media”  — 
computers  and  online  services  —  “are 
very  hot.” 

Some  newspapers  are  trying  to  ex¬ 
ploit  that.  The  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  & 
Observer,  Orange  County  Register,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  Newsday  are 
among  those  papers  that  have  devel¬ 
oped  online  components  for  children, 
many  of  which  have  tie-ins  with  print 
products. 

Building  brand  also  means  educat¬ 
ing  customers  about  the  value  of  your 
product. 

Newspapers  are  proud  of  their  cred¬ 
ibility.  But  12-year-olds  aren’t  born 
knowing  how  valuable  it  is,  how  you 
get  it  or  why  the  New  York  Times  may 
have  more  of  it  than  news  from  Nick¬ 
elodeon,  Microsoft  or  Disney. 

The  Houston  Chronicle’s  program 
with  Junior  Achievement  to  help  kids 
launch  and  run  their  own  newspapers 
is  one  way  of  tackling  those  questions. 

Y 

H  outh  marketing  can  pay  off.  Reg¬ 
gie,  for  instance,  the  Orange  County 
Register’s  online  service  for  kids,  has 
helped  boost  classroom  circulation 
from  90,000  copies  in  1994  to  175,000 
this  year.  Newsday’s  Student  Briefing 
Page,  launched  as  a  way  of  helping  kids 
understand  the  Gulf  War,  is  now  a  reg¬ 
ular  three-day-a-week  feature  that  pulls 
in  advertiser  support  and  is  carried  on¬ 
line,  too. 

Kid  News,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  spe¬ 
cial  section,  attracts  34-  to  44'year-old 
parents,  plus  plenty  of  55 -year-old-plus 
grandparents,  all  of  whom  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  kids. 

But  these  papers  are  the  aggressive 


ones.  Only  700  newspapers  —  or 
roughly  half  of  all  U.S.  dailies  —  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Newspaper  in  Education 
program,  the  industry’s  sole  collective 
effort  to  develop  the  youth  market. 

NIE  is  a  good  first  step,  but  relying 
on  it  exclusively  has  risks.  Can  you 
imagine  Coke,  Pepsi  or  General  Mills 
entrusting  product  introduction,  pro¬ 
motion  and  support  to  teachers  who 
have  no  stake  in  its  success?  Would  pe¬ 
riodic  meetings  with  advisory  councils 
of  10  or  12  perspective  customers  be 
enough  for  their  product  development 
programs? 

R 

■Reuters  and  cable  giant  TCI  didn’t 
think  so  when  they  joined  forces  to 
create  Ingenious,  a  new  70-person 
company  that  is  trying  to  build  on 
TCI’s  base  of  providing  an  educational 
service  to  25,000  schools  and  homes. 
The  new  venture  committed  25  people 
and  six  months  to  developing  What  on 
Earth,  a  daily  multimedia  news  journal 
that  was  eventually  beta  tested  by  300 
schools  and  evaluated  by  500  more. 
Available  for  $149  per  year,  plus  net¬ 
work  fees  for  each  computer  site.  What 
on  Earth  is  produced  by  four,  three- 
person  teams  of  journalists,  teachers 
and  multimedia  authors.  Kids  con¬ 
tribute  stories.  And  for  interactivity, 
there’s  a  Web  page  and  carriage  on  the 
Microsoft  Network. 

Although  Reuters  expects  Ingenious 
to  be  only  a  modest  business,  its  goals 
are  clear:  to  gain  immediate  access  to 
the  growing  educational  market,  plus 
increased  brand  recognition  that  can 
be  transferred  to  the  consumer  market. 
Most  important,  we  believe,  is  its  seri¬ 
ous  commitment  to  achieve  those  goals 
—  which  is  more  than  you  can  say  for 
most  of  those  700  newspapers  who 
don’t  even  bother  to  participate  in 
NIE.  BE^P 
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NEWS 

9  Speeding  Up 
Response  To 
FoIA  Requests 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  orders 
that  justice  Department  employees  be 
rated  on  how  quickly  and  efficiently 
they  handle  public  queries. 

10  Entire  Unabomber 
Manifesto  Published 

After  careful  deliberation  and  consul¬ 
tation  with  Justice  Department  offi¬ 
cials,  publishers  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  Washington  Post  agreed  that,  in 
the  interest  of  public  safety,  they  would 
publish  the  complete  text  sent  by  the 
terrorist. 


1  1  From  Print 
To  Broadcast 

After  five  years  as  an  Emmy  Award¬ 
winning  TV  news  correspondent,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  Daily  News  reporter 
Marcia  Kramer  hasn’t  lost  her  love  for 
newspapers. 

14  Racism  Charges 

Persist  At  Newsday 

A  copy  editor  airs  discrimination  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  tabloid  at  the  NABJ 
convention. 

1  5  Publisher  Denies 
Ethnic  Photo  Ban 

As  one  editor  walks  out  of  the  office, 
the  publisher  of  a  San  Diego  business 
journal  contends  it  was  a  misunder¬ 
standing. 

16  Thomson  Resells 
Arkansas  Daily 

After  being  forced  to  undo  the  sale  to 
the  Stephens  family,  the  chain  reaches 
a  deal  to  sell  it  to  American  Publishing. 

17  Detroit  Papers 
Publish  Separately 

The  move  is  a  signal  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  determination  to  continue  nor¬ 
mal  publication. 
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19  Staffers  Concerned 
About  Departures 

Officials  play  down  the  situation  at  the 
Ottaway  chain’s  Middletown,  N.Y., 
Times  Record-Herald. 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 


Hostage  to  terrorism 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  and  the  New  York  Times  will  be  both  compli¬ 
mented  and  condemned  for  their  decision  to  publish  the  35,000-word  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  Unabomber,  the  serial  mail  bomber  who  promised  to  halt  his 
deadly  attacks  if  either  newspaper  ran  his  lengthy  critique  of  an  industrial  so¬ 
ciety.  There  will  be  those  who  will  accuse  the  newspapers  of  capitulating  to 
terrorism  and,  therefore,  making  the  press  an  easy  target  for  terrorists  in  the 
future.  There  will  be  those  who  compliment  the  newspapers  for  their  hu¬ 
manitarian  decision  to  try  to  save  lives  from  an  unknown  killer  whose  future 
actions  may  be  unpredictable  and  dangerous. 

It  was  a  tough  call.  We  join  those  who  think  the  two  newspapers  did  the 
right  thing  in  the  interest  of  safety  for  many  unnamed  American  citizens  who 
might  be  endangered,  or  at  least  threatened,  by  the  unknown  bomber. 

The  executives  of  both  newspapers  are  aware  that  capitulation  to  a  terror¬ 
ist  in  this  instance  will  undoubtedly  bring  many  copycats  out  of  the  wood¬ 
work,  who  may  think  they  can  pull  off  a  similar  coup.  The  classic  response  of 
editors  in  such  instances  has  been  to  tell  the  terrorists  to  go  to  hell  —  they 
wouldn’t  be  a  party  to  prolonging  the  reign  of  terror.  In  this  instance,  the  ed¬ 
itors  and  publishers  of  the  two  newspapers  recognized  their  responsibilities 
and,  at  the  urging  of  law  enforcement  agencies,  produced  a  rare  example  of 
cooperation  between  the  press  and  government  in  the  public  interest. 

The  hazards  of  the  unpredictable  actions  of  this  Unabomber,  and  other 
wannabee  bombers,  are  well-known  and  these  newspaper  executives  have  ac¬ 
cepted  them  unconditionally. 


Prior  restraint 

BUSINESS  WEEK  HAS  done  the  right  thing  in  going  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  seek  a  stay  of  what  we  consider  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
order  that  barred  them  from  publishing  an  article  recently  —  an  obvious  case 
of  prior  restraint.  The  magazine  deserves  the  support  of  all  media  on  this  is¬ 
sue. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  us  how  a  federal  judge  in  Ohio,  and  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit  in  Cincinnati,  could  ignore  the  precedent  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  decision  of  June  25,  1971. 

The  papers  that  the  Ohio  judges  considered  sacrosanct  and  worthy  of  their 
protection  involved  information  that  was  under  court  seal  in  a  court  fight  be¬ 
tween  two  commercial  organizations.  In  the  Pentagon  Papers  case,  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  supposedly  under  the  protection  of  the  U.S.  government,  sup¬ 
posedly  for  reasons  of  national  security.  As  for  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two,  we  cast  our  vote  on  behalf  of  the  issue  of  national  security.  It  was  in  this 
case  that  importance  of  a  free  press  prevailed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  importance  of  the  Ohio  information  is  paltry  by  comparison,  and 
the  protection  of  the  press  against  prior  restraint  should  be  guaranteed. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

In  defense  of  Singleton’s 
New  Jersey  newspapers 


IN  YOUR  STORY  headlined  “Single- 
ton  buys  Eagle  Publishing”  you  men¬ 
tion  that  one  of  our  strategies  is  to 
cluster  newspapers  in  a  geographic  area 
and,  thereby,  put  us  in  a  position  to 
achieve  operating  efficiencies  unavail¬ 
able  if  these  papers  operated  sep¬ 
arately. 

You  go  onto  to  say  that  this  strategy 
has  worked  for  us  in  California  but 
“with  far  less  success,  in  northern  New 
Jersey.” 

Those  of  us  associated  with  Dean 
Singleton  and  MediaNews  Group  and 
working  in  North  jersey  know  that 
statement  is  incorrect.  While  creating 
North  Jersey  Newspapers  Company 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Following 
his  directive  to  the  Japanese  Imper¬ 
ial  Government  that  he  was  placing 
the  Japanese  press  under  complete 
censorship  to  prevent  false  or  de¬ 
ceptive  criticism  of  the  Allied  pow¬ 
ers  or  dissemination  of  rumors, 
Gen.  MacArthur  closed  the  Domei 
News  Agency  temporarily  and  sus¬ 
pended  the  daily  Asahi  and  the 
English-language  Nippon  Times. 

The  first  was  suspended  for  48 
hours  for  printing  “inflammable 
headlines,”  and  the  second  for  24 
hours  for  failure  to  submit  copy  for 
censorship.  Japanese  editors  were 
reminded  that  Japan  was  a  defeated 
nation  and  they  would  take  orders 
from  the  occupying  authorities 
without  “ifs”  and  “huts.” 

With  the  removal  of  air  travel 
priorities  by  Oct.  15,  airline  offices 
were  mobbed  by  prospective  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  airline  ads  boomed  in 
newspaper  space. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  22,  1945 


and  acquiring  our  initial  set  of  weeklies 
back  in  1990-91  involved  its  share  of 
tough  decisions  and  actions  (the  sale 
of  the  Hudson  Dispatch  and  the  clo¬ 
sure  of  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal)  as 
we  initially  shaped  the  company  and 
its  mission,  we  have  succeeded  in  cre¬ 
ating  a  highly  successful  group  of  news¬ 
papers  that  continues  to  grow  beyond 
industry  standards  and  most  every¬ 
body’s  expectations  financially,  editori¬ 
ally  and  by  most  other  measures. 

Today,  we  are  one  daily,  the  Passaic 
Herald  &  News,  and  21  weeklies  (paid 
and  free)  clustered  in  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  competitive  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  country.  Because  of  our 
makeup,  we  can  offer  small  and  large 
advertisers  geographic  or  demographic 
groups  of  readers  as  small  as  a  10,000 
household  block  or  a  mass  audience  of 
584,599  households  with  approximate¬ 
ly  850,000  documented  readers 
stretching  across  northern  New  Jersey 
from  New  York  City  to  Pennsylvania. 

From  a  financial  viewpoint,  revenues 
have  grown  beyond  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  percentages  in  the  past  five 
years  as  has  the  amount  of  money  in¬ 
vested  back  into  operations  that  have 
an  impact  on  product  quality.  We’ve 
invested  in  new  technologies  and 
added  to  our  staffs.  Those  who  review 
our  financial  performance  know  that 
the  bottom  line  has  increased  dramat¬ 
ically  and  continually  as  a  result. 

We’ve  done  all  of  that  by  maintain¬ 
ing  local  autonomy  where  that  was  the 
smart  thing  to  do  and  by  clustering 
certain  parts  of  our  operations.  Our 
centralized  classified  telecenter,  finan¬ 
cial  systems  and  operations,  produc¬ 
tion  departments,  marketing  and  re¬ 
search  departments,  major  account 
sales  force  and  sales  training  center 
have  been  unqualified  successes  in 
their  own  right  as  well  as  in  their  over¬ 
all  impact  here. 

“Clustering”  isn’t  the  traditional  way 
of  doing  business  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  It  isn’t  easy  to  engineer.  And, 
it’s  even  more  difficult  to  execute  prop¬ 
erly.  However,  those  inside  the  news¬ 


paper  industry  who  know  us  and  have 
visited  here  to  see  what  we’ve  done 
and  continue  to  do,  our  readers  and 
advertisers,  our  competitors  and  those 
of  us  who  work  here  know  that  the 
“cluster”  concept  or  network  as  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  it,  is  working  at  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  highly  successful  levels  here 
at  North  Jersey  Newspapers  Co.  Our 
customers  and  the  results  tell  us  that. 

Richard  Vezza 

Vezza  is  president  and  CEO  of  North 
Jersey  Newspapers  Co. 


Newspaper  coupons 
retain  popularity 

NEWSPAPERS  CONTINUED  TO 
dominate  the  coupon  distribution  field, 
according  to  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  The  NAA  found  that 
259.5  billion,  or  83%,  of  the  309.7 
billion  manufacturer  coupons  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  United  States  last  year 
were  carried  by  newspapers. 


Are  your  soles  people 
meeting  their  goals? 

Arm  your  soles  staff  with  the  informotion  & 
soles  technques  they’ll  need  to  cosh  in  on 
hidden  revenue  sources  The  rood  to 
increased  revenue  begins  with  our  series  of 
easy-to-use  corrputer  based  training  pro¬ 
grams  on  Co-op.  Classified  and  Circubbon 


An  actual  screen  from  Co-op  Interactive  Training 

•  It’s  Interactive 

•  It’s  Motivotionol 

•  It’s  Measurable 

Coll  908-922-0770  x3545 

for  your  free  CD  demo 
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Introducing  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval  - 
Newsroom  Edition. 

There's  only  one  place  for  online  access  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal* 
the  world's  most  respected  source  of  business  news  and  financial 
Information.  Dow  Jones  News/RetrievaL*  And  now,  News/Retrieval 
has  a  service  that's  spedaRy  designed  for  your  needs. 

The  News/Retrieval  -  Newsroom  Edition  gives  news  organiza¬ 
tions  a  powerful  research  and  reporting  tool  for  a  budgetary 
price:  exclusive  online  access  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  plus  35 
million  documents  from  1,800  other  newspapers,  business  and 
industry  publications;  business  newswires;  the  top-rated  electron¬ 
ic  clipping  service;  stock  quotes;  news  briefs;  and  more.  Use  the 
Newsroom  Edition  from  Dow  Jones  to: 

•  Research  stories  from  the  world's  top  newspapers... 

Dow  Jones  delivers  more  top  newspapers  than  any  other  online 


service,  including  the  most  respected  names  in  journalism: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 

Los  Angeles  Times,  Financial  Times  and  The  Washington  Post 

•  Stay  on  top  of  your  beat,  industry  news  and  trends... 

Dow  Jones  CustomClips™  automatically  selects  the  stories  that 
matter  to  you. 

•  Get  a  jump  on  breaking  business  news.. .Dow  Jones'  exclusive 
newswires  are  the  wires  of  record  for  news  on  business  and  the 
economy  around  the  world. 

No  matter  how  tight  your  deadline  or  daunting  your  information 
needs,  nobody  delivers  like  Dow  Jones. 
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Speeding  Up 
Response  To 
Fol  A  Requests 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  orders  Justice  Department 
employees  be  rated  on  how  quickly  and  efficiently  they 
handle  public  queries;  journalism  groups  praise  her  action 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

ALL  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  em¬ 
ployees  who  play  any  role  in  handling 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests, 
for  the  first  time  ever,  will  be  rated  on 
how  quickly,  thoroughly  and  efficient¬ 
ly  they  handle  the  request. 

The  order,  issued  by  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Janet  Reno,  will  make  such  effi¬ 
cient  handling  part  of  the  staffers’  job 
descriptions  and  it  will  be  considered 
in  their  job  evaluations. 

“Timely  performance  of  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  FoIA/PA  [Privacy  Act]  re¬ 
questers  requires  more  than  the  efforts 
of  FoIA  personnel;  it  requires  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  non-FoIA  personnel 
who  receive,  transmit  and  review  po¬ 
tentially  releasable  information,”  Reno 
wrote  in  her  memo  outlining  the  plan. 

“Our  analysis  of  the  historic 
FoIA/PA  backlog  problem  in  the  de¬ 
partment  has  shown  that  steps  taken 
before  the  actual  processing  stage  by 
FoIA  personnel  contribute  to  signifi¬ 
cant  delay  in  responding  to  requesters,” 
she  continued. 

Each  component  head  —  including 
the  FBI,  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Marshalls  Service  and  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service  — 
was  directed  to  develop  new,  mandato¬ 
ry  performance  standards  for  all  em¬ 
ployees,  even  non-FoIA  personnel,  in¬ 
volved  in  processing  the  requests. 

In  the  past,  only  those  staffers  who 


Attorney  Qeneral  Janet  Reno 

processed  requests  full  time  were  held 
up  to  performance  standards  and  grad¬ 
ed  on  how  well  they  did. 

“I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  all  have  a  role  in  making  FoIA 
work,”  Reno  stated. 

Journalists  praised  the  action,  but 
also  pointed  out  that  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  more  information  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
president  Reginald  Stuart  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  Reno’s  order  —  “I  almost 


fainted  when  I  read  it,”  he  said  —  that 
he  sent  her  a  letter  commending  the 
action. 

“This  is  a  major  move  forward  by  a 
key  federal  agency,”  said  Stuart,  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  for  Knight-Ridder 
in  Washington.  “It’s  recognition  that 
FoIA  is  important  to  restoring  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  trust  in  government. 

“I  hope  other  agencies  will  quickly 
follow  suit  and  make  FoIA  compliance 
one  of  the  yardsticks  by  which  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  performance  is  measured,”  he 
added. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  on  the  hori¬ 
zon  which  prompted  this,  which  is 
good.  A  good  decision  about  making 
government  more  responsive  should 
not  be  precipitated  by  necessity  but  by 
plain,  old  common  sense.  Maybe  there 
was  something  lurking  around  that  we 
don’t  know  about,  but  this  seems  to  be 
a  plain,  old,  good  decision  based  on 
common  sense.” 

Stuart  said  that  Reno  “deserves  a  lot 
of  praise”  for  this  action. 

“This  says  that  everybody  up  and 
down  the  line  is  responsible  for  making 
it  work,”  he  said,  adding,  “It  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  you’re  going  to  get 
more  information  out  of  government, 
just  more  action  out  of  government.” 

Stuart’s  accolades  were  mirrored  by 
SPJ  Freedom  of  Information  chair 
Lucy  Dalglish,  an  attorney  with  Dorsey 
&  Whitney  in  Minneapolis. 

“I  think  it’s  great,”  she  said.  “There 


are  some  things  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  done  that  are  not  wonderful, 
but  one  thing  Reno  has  been  good  at  is 
coming  out  and  saying  openness  is 
valuable.” 

Dalglish  pointed  out  that  this  action 
can  be  traced  back  to  meetings  in 
1992,  when  journalists  met  with  then- 
new  administration  officials  to  discuss 
access  to  information  issues. 

One  suggestion  was  to  make  FolA 
compliance  part  of  someone’s  job  de¬ 
scription. 

“1  think  she  has  done  a  lot  just  by 
setting  a  tone,”  Dalglish  said  of  Reno. 

There  was  one  disappointment 
about  the  order  for  Dalglish,  however, 
and  that  was  the  lack  of  media  atten¬ 
tion. 

“1  am  disappointed  in  the  way  the 
media  has  handled  it,”  she  said  of  the 
FolA  order,  which  was  announced  in  a 
news  release  from  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment.  “1  have  not  seen  a  darn  thing 
about  it  [in  the  media]. 

“Journalists  have  to  do  a  better  job 
commending  people  when  they  do  a 


good  job.  This  was  worth  at  least  a 
mention,”  she  said. 

Dalglish  conceded  that  quicker  ac¬ 
tion  on  FolA  requests  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  more  information  will  be 
released,  but  she  said,  “It’s  still 
progress.  At  least  now,  if  they  reject 
you  faster,  you  can  act  sooner  to  ap¬ 
peal,  to  file  a  lawsuit.” 

At  least  one  reporter,  fresh  from  a 
two-year  FolA  battle  whose  appeal  is 
still  pending,  was  not  quite  as  thrilled 
by  the  news. 

Elliot  Jaspin  and  Larry  Lipman  of 
Cox  Newspapers  filed  an  FolA  request 
two  years  ago,  seeking  the  names  of 
doctors  receiving  payments  from 
Medicare. 

They  were  told  that  revealing  the 
doctors’  names  was  not  in  the  public 
interest  and  could  embarrass  the  doc¬ 
tors  or  hurt  their  practices. 

After  filing  a  lawsuit,  they  were  able 
to  get  computer  tapes  with  payment 
records  from  six  states  in  which  Cox 
owns  newspapers.  The  doctors’  names 
were  encrypted,  but  by  tracing  ZIP 


codes  —  “an  arduous  process,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jaspin  —  the  reporters  were  able 
to  uncover  doctors’  identities. 

What  they  found  was  at  least  72 
doctors  in  six  states  grossing  over  $1 
million  each  from  treating  Medicare 
patients  in  1992,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  data  were  available. 

“1  would  strongly  argue  that’s  in  the 
public  interest,”  Jaspin  said. 

Their  series  led  to  a  call  for  congres¬ 
sional  hearings  from  House  committee 
chairmen  with  jurisdiction  over 
Medicare. 

Jaspin  said  he  figured  that  doing  this 
story  would  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone:  Report  on  the  issue;  and  over¬ 
turn  a  16-year-old  Florida  injunction 
barring  release  of  the  names  of  doctors 
receiving  Medicare  payments. 

“Cox  attorneys  thought  we’d  have  a 
pretty  good  shot  at  it,”  said  Jaspin.  “1 
was  100%  wrong.” 

The  case  is  pending  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Washington,  where  Cox  con¬ 
tinues  to  fight  for  release  of  the  doc¬ 
tors’  names. 


“We’re  still  in  court,  but  it  doesn’t 
look  promising,”  Jaspin  said.  “We’re  not 
going  to  be  able  to  find  out  the  names 
of  doctors  paid  by  public  funds.” 

Opposing  the  release  is  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  which 
oversees  Medicare. 

“HCFA  filed  several  briefs  saying 
there  was  no  public  interest  served  by 
knowing  which  doctors  were  being 
paid  by  public  money.  They  said  to  dis¬ 
close  doctors’  names  would  only  em¬ 
barrass  them,”  Jaspin  said. 

HCFA  legal  briefs  also  argue  that 
the  doctors  are  not  government  con¬ 
tractors. 

“The  FolA  request  was  filed  April 

13,  1993.  They  turned  us  down  on  Sept. 

14.  That  was  really  incredibly  fast,”  he 
said. 

“What’s  even  more  hilarious,  we  ap¬ 
pealed  directly  to  Janet  Reno,”  Jaspin 
said.  “Through  an  aide,  she  said  it  is  a 
matter  under  litigation  and  she  would 
not  say  one  thing  or  another. 

“The  Justice  Department  position 
on  this  whole  issue  is  really  off  the 


wall,”  he  added.  “If  she  is  so  god¬ 
damned  interested  in  making  [infor¬ 
mation  in  the]  public  interest  avail¬ 
able,  you  think  she  would  join  us  in 
working  to  overturn  this  court  injunc¬ 
tion  instead  of  fighting  us  on  this.” 

Entire  Unabomber 
manifesto  published 
by  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post 

by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AFTER  CAREFUL  DELIBERATION 
and  consultation  with  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  officials,  the  publishers  of  the 
Neiv  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  agreed  that  in  the  interest  of  pub¬ 
lic  safety,  they  would  publish  the  entire 
manifesto  of  the  terrorist  known  as  the 
Unabomber. 

The  Times  and  the  Post  received 
copies  of  the  35,000-word  treatise,  “In¬ 
dustrial  Society  and  Its  Future,”  in  late 
June.  The  Unabomber  gave  the  papers 
three  months  to  publish  his  entire 
manuscript  or  he  said  he  would  strike 
again. 


Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
decision  by  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post  to  publish  the 
entire  Unabomber  manifesto?  Send 
us  your  view  via  our  e~mail  at: 
edpub@mediainfo .  com 


But  even  if  they  did  publish,  the  Un¬ 
abomber  said  only  that  he  would  try  to 
not  kill  again  —  he  made  no  promise 
not  to  bomb  property  or  cause  other 
destruction  —  and  he  asked  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  three  annual  follow-up  mes¬ 
sages. 

Unabomber  is  the  FBI’s  code  name 
for  a  deadly  terrorist,  believed  to  be  a 
white  male  in  his  40s,  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  a  17-year  bombing  campaign 
through  the  mail.  Three  people  have 
been  killed  and  23  injured  by  16  mail 
bombs  believed  to  have  been  sent  by 
the  Unabomber  since  1978. 

Both  newspapers  published  excerpts 
of  about  3,000  words  from  the  Un- 
abomber’s  document  in  August. 

At  that  time.  Penthouse  publisher 
Bob  Guccione  bought  a  full-page  ad  in 


doesn’t  necessarily  mean  you’re  going  to  get 
more  information  out  of  government,  just  more 
action  out  of  government.” 
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From  Print 
To 

Broadcast 

After  five  years  as  an  Emmy  Award-winning  TV  news 
correspondent,  former  New  York  Daily  News  reporter 
Marcia  Kramer  hasn’t  lost  her  love  for  newspapers 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

MARCIA  KRAMER  IS  dodging  traf¬ 
fic. 

Picking  her  way  through  a  relentless 
midday,  midtown  bottleneck,  the  CBS 
correspondent  waylays  a  dozen  or  so 
New  Yorkers.  Her  purpose?  A  hunt  for 
reaction  to  Mayor  Guiliani’s  latest  sal¬ 
vo:  slapping  jaywalkers  with  a  $50  fine. 

Guiliani’s  press  people  deny  plans 
for  a  crackdown.  Kramer,  however,  has 
verification  from  a  reliable  source.  A 
few  hours  later,  she  confronts  the  may¬ 
or  during  a  city  hall  press  conference. 
He  hedges;  she  presses.  Ultimately, 
Guiliani  admits  the  plan  is  being 
looked  at. 

Kramer  has  what  she  came  for. 
Meanwhile,  she  still  has  the  mayor’s  at¬ 
tention,  so  she  tries  for  a  sound  bite. 
“When  was  the  last  time  you  jay¬ 
walked?”  she  shouts  to  the  mayor.  As 
the  room  erupts  in  laughter,  Guiliani 
—  a  former  prosecutor  —  grouses  that 
he  will  “neither  admit  nor  deny”  that 
he  has  done  so. 

Kramer  laughs  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  room,  but  her  camera  crew  has  it 
all  on  videotape.  That  evening  on  the 
six  o’clock  news,  she  delivers  a  two- 
minute  piece  complete  with  the  may¬ 
or’s  stilted  reply  and  rowdy  responses 
from  people  in  the  street. 

During  her  five  years  with  CBS, 
Kramer’s  reporting  has  made  her  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with.  But  her  in¬ 
stincts  for  a  great  story  stretch  back  to 
her  print  days,  and  have  survived  a 
transition  through  two  vastly  different 
industries:  Kramer  is  one  of  a  handful 
of  journalists  who  left  a  thriving  news- 


Former  New  York  Daily  News  reporter 
Marcia  Kramer  has  been  a  corre¬ 
spondent  with  WCBS-TV  for  almost  five 
years.  Her  reports  have  prompted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  changes  in  the  New  York  City 
public  school  system,  and  won  her  an 
Emmy  in  1994. 


paper  career  to  find  commensurate 
success  in  broadcast  news. 

For  many  years,  Kramer’s  home  was 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  In  the  early 
1970s,  she  landed  at  the  News  as  a  cub 
reporter,  a  degree  from  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  in  hand.  In  1982,  she  became  the 
newspaper’s  first  female  Albany  bureau 
chief.  In  1986,  she  was  named  the  first 
female  city  hall  bureau  chief,  arguably 
one  of  the  most  powerful  positions  at 
the  newspaper. 

But  when  10  unions  went  on  strike 


at  the  Daily  News  in  1990,  Kramer  left 
the  rough-and-tumble  tabloid  and 
joined  the  news  team  at  CBS. 

Currently,  in  addition  to  her  inves¬ 
tigative  and  political  reporting  duties, 
Kramer  co-hosts  CBS  “Sunday  Edi¬ 
tion’)  an  issues-  and  current  events-dri- 
ven  program. 

Today,  Kramer  won’t  comment  on 
her  decision  to  leave  the  News,  other 
than  to  say  it  was  “personal”  and  “re¬ 
lated  to  the  strike.” 

Whatever  her  reasons,  she  left  be¬ 
hind  an  extraordinary  career  at  the 
News.  And  while  she  credits  the  expe¬ 
rience  with  building  her  into  the  jour¬ 
nalist  she  is  today,  Kramer’s  education 
didn’t  come  cheaply. 

The  Daily  News  of  the  early  1970s 
was  typical  of  many  big  metro  news¬ 
papers.  For  the  most  part,  women  re¬ 
porters  were  given  the  ‘sob  sister’  beat, 
or  covered  fashion  and  society. 

A  group  of  craggy  old-timers  ruled 
the  city  desk,  some  of  whom  viewed 
Kramer’s  arrival  as  an  intrusion.  Those 
who  resented  her  made  no  effort  to 
hide  it,  and  Kramer  recalls  some 
shockingly  cruel  behavior. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  resentment  to¬ 
wards  a  young  woman  reporter,”  she  re¬ 
members,  grimacing.  “They  were  .  .  . 
hostile  is  a  mild  word.  To  call  them 
male  chauvinists  would  be  a  comple¬ 
ment.  Because  they  were  beyond  that.” 

“Also,  remember,  we’re  talking  about 
the  Daily  News  —  this  wasn’t  the  New 
York  Times.  We’re  talking  about  rough¬ 
living,  hard-nosed  guys  who  hung  out 
with  policemen  in  bars.  They  drank  a 
lot,  smoked  a  lot,  and  lived  a  rough, 
tough  life,  and  women  were  not  a  part 
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In  addition  to  gathering  daily  information  in  the  field  for  her  on-camera  and  investigative  reports,  Kramer  co-hosts  Sunday 
Edition,  a  weekly  public -affairs  broadcast.  Above  left,  she  confers  with  cameraman  Barry  Weiss.  Above  right,  she  discusses  a 
point  with  Les  Payne,  Newsday’s  assistant  managing  editor,  as  her  co-host,  Tony  Quida,  looks  on. 


of  that  life.” 

Kramer  rejects  the  suggestion  that 
she  was  singled  out  because  of  her 
rookie  status.  Other  first-year  reporters 
didn’t  go  through  similar  treatment 
“because  they  peed  in  the  same  men’s 
room.” 

How  bad  did  it  get?  Kramer  has  a 
depressingly  extensive  array  of  exam¬ 
ples. 

One  time  an  editor  called  me  up  in 
front  of  everyone  and  said,  ‘Marcia,  I 


these  incredible  journalists,  writers 
and  reporters. 

“Also,  1  guess  1  felt  1  could  do  the 
job.  And  that  I  wasn’t  going  to  let 
them  get  me  down.  1  was  going  to 
prove  to  them  that  1  could  do  the  job 
as  a  woman  —  that  you  didn’t  have  to 
have  a  pair  of  pants  and  a  jockstrap  in 
order  to  be  a  good  journalist. 

“And  remember,  journalism  at  that 
time  was  a  male-dominated  profession 
all  across  the  board.  It  wasn’t  just  the 


“There  was  a  lot  of  resentment  towards  a  young 
woman  reporter,”  Kramer  remembers,  grimacing. 
“They  were  .  .  .  hostile  is  a  mild  word.  To  call 
them  male  chauvinists  would  be  a  complement 
because  they  were  beyond  that.” 


just  wanted  to  tell  you  your  left  boob  is 
hanging  lower  than  your  right  boob.’  1 
don’t  know  how  1  survived  it,  1  really 
don’t.  It  was  miserable.  I  would  go 
home  and  cry  every  night  for  the  first 
year.” 

Kramer  says  she  stayed  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  an  irresistible  challenge  and  the 
realization  that  she  had  a  tremendous 
chance  to  learn. 

“That  was  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
So  many  of  them  were  amazing  jour¬ 
nalists.  If  you  were  to  look  at  the  Daily 
News  20  years  ago,  it  was  all  about  the 
writing  —  the  News  really  put  a  premi¬ 
um  on  great  writing.  Here  I  was  in  this 
incredible  laboratory  —  I  was  around 


Daily  News.  So  in  my  mind,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  —  is  it  going  to  be  different  at 
any  other  newspaper?  My  conclusion 
was  no.” 

Early  on  at  the  News,  Kramer 
learned  that  showing  vulnerability  was 
tantamount  to  swimming  in  a  shark 
tank  with  open  wounds.  A  frank  talk 
with  a  co-worker  helped  adjust  her 
perspective. 

“There  was  a  guy  who  sat  next  to 
me,  who  kind  of  took  me  aside.  He 
said  ‘look,  you’re  not  going  to  survive 
here  if  you  let  them  get  to  you  —  you 
have  to  develop  a  veneer.  It  doesn’t 
have  to  be  how  you  really  feel  inside, 
but  if  you  give  it  back  to  them,  they’ll 


leave  you  alone.  If  they  think  they  can 
get  to  you,  they’re  going  to  keep  doing 
it.’” 

Kramer  developed  a  veneer.  Also, 
she  developed  into  an  award-winning 
journalist,  which  she  says  went  a  long 
way  toward  earning  the  old-timers’  re¬ 
spect. 

Today,  Kramer  says  that,  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  she  is  “eternally  grateful”  for 
her  early  News  days.  “I  got  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  being  on  the  street.  I  got  to  un¬ 
derstand  New  York  from  the  streets  up 
and  you  can’t  pay  for  that  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation.” 

And  the  old-style  tabloid  journalists 
whose  writing  she  revered?  Kramer 
says  that  many  are  dead  or  retired. 
“There  were  a  lot  of  people,  who  were, 
you  know,  hard-bitten,  hard-drinking, 
hard-smoking,  who  also  were  incredi¬ 
ble  at  their  job.” 

The  switch  to  TV 

The  stop-start,  roller  coaster  life  of  a 
reporter  for  the  News  gave  Kramer  an 
edge  when  she  moved  to  CBS.  Even  so, 
she  had  much  to  learn. 

“I  knew  a  lot  about  journalism  when 
I  came  to  TV,  but  I  knew  nothing  about 
TV.  You  have  to  train  your  mind  how  to 
think.  Just  like  how  I  learned  how  to 
write  a  certain  way  at  the  Daily  News 
by  watching  all  of  those  people  and 
picking  up  things,  it’s  like  you  have  to 
train  yourself  for  TV.” 

The  proper  training,  Kramer  says,  lies 
in  learning  how  to  “think  visually.” 
Also,  learning  to  “write  like  you  can  say 
it,  like  you’re  talking  to  yourself. 

“I  smoked  marijuana  but  I  didn’t  in¬ 
hale”  isn’t  just  a  slippery  admission  of 
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drug  use  by  a  hard-charging  presidential 
candidate.  It’s  a  dream  sound  bite,  cap¬ 
turing  the  political  duplicity  which  vot¬ 
ers  despise. 

When  candidate  Clinton  made  that 
admission  to  Kramer  on  “Weekend  Edi¬ 
tion”  during  the  1992  New  York  presi¬ 
dential  primary,  she  knew  she  had 
arrived. 

“The  Clinton  thing  was  fun.  After  he 
said  it,  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  a  big 
story,  but  I  never  thought  it  would  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  folklore.  And  he  did  it 
all  to  himself.” 

Though  the  Clinton  interview  made 
headlines  all  over  the  world,  Kramer 
cuts  the  topic  short  and  moves  quickly 
to  the  work  she  says  she  is  most  proud 
of:  her  investigative  reports. 

One  of  her  favorite  pieces  is  “Club 
Ed,”  for  which  she  won  a  1994  Emmy. 
In  it,  she  exposed  local  school  board 
members  taking  trips  and  trotting  the 
globe,  paid  for  with  funds  intended  for 
schoolchildren. 

More  recently,  she  broke  up  a  theft 
ring  in  which  goods  were  stolen  from 
school  warehouses  and  sold  on  the 
black  market.  Cameras  caught  the 
thieves  loading  the  swiped  supplies 
onto  a  truck  —  an  image,  Kramer  says 
—  which  was  seared  into  viewers’ 
minds. 

Kramer  knows  all  about  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  influence  of  video  and  she 
wields  it  sharply  against  journalists  who 
criticize  television  news  as  less  substan¬ 
tial  than  print. 

“In  my  story  with  the  people  stealing 
stuff  from  school  warehouses,  the  Times 
probably  could  have  written  10,000 
words  on  it.  But  I  had  a  picture. 

“I  ask  you  —  which  is  going  to  have 
more  impact?  I  can  show  you  ten  sec¬ 
onds  of  those  guys  loading  up  the  stuff. 
Let  me  tell  you  something.  That’s  better 
than  10,000  words  in  the  Times  because 
you  see  them  being  crooks.  Period.  End 
of  story.” 

That’s  not  to  say  she  isn’t  a  newspa¬ 
per  fan.  While  newspapers  have  good 
reason  to  worry  about  TV,  Kramer  says 
“I  think  that’s  sad,  because  I  love  news¬ 
papers.” 

In  her  beginning  CBS  days,  Kramer 
didn’t  have  much  confidence  in  her 
broadcast  skill.  She  says  she  can’t  look 
at  her  early  tapes  without  wincing. 

“I  think  you  had  to  have  a  really 
strong  stomach  to  watch  some  of  my 
early  stuff.  I  can’t  believe  they  let  me  go 
on  looking  and  sounding  like  that,  and 
doing  like  that.” 


She  credits  her  improvement  on  a 
natural  learning  curve,  aided  by  coach¬ 
ing.  “When  you’re  coming  into  people’s 
living  rooms,  you  have  to  be  comfort¬ 
able  to  them.  I’ve  come  to  understand 
that  it’s  a  really  helpful  thing.” 

But  it  took  some  getting  used  to, 
Kramer  said. 

“Being  told  how  to  change  your  ap¬ 
pearance  goes  to  the  heart  of  your  be¬ 
ing.  You  know,  you  have  a  certain  self- 
image  and  basically  they’re  telling  you 
. . .  [laughs]  it’s  not  an  easy  thing  to  go 
through.  At  first,  I  guess  I  felt  threat¬ 
ened.” 

And  while  print  journalists  some¬ 
times  scoff  at  the  emphasis  placed  on 
broadcast  image,  Kramer  is  impatient 
with  those  who  won’t  see  beyond  that 
point. 

“It  isn’t  the  biggest  difference  be¬ 
tween  print  and  TV,  although  print 


people  think  it  is.  Listen,  I  went 
through  this.  I’m  not  trying  to  sell  you  a 
bill  of  goods  here.  I’m  telling  you  how  I 
feel  about  it  from  my  heart. 

For  print  reporters  thinking  about 
a  transition  to  broadcast,  Kramer  has 
some  advice.  Get  coaching,  she  urges, 
and  develop  a  knowledge  of  “the  bite 
light.”  Also,  she  warns,  “be  ready  to  go 
through  byline  withdrawal  for  the  first 
six  months.” 

Above  all,  she  says,  stick  with  it. 

“It’s  the  same  reporting  skill.  The 
problem  is  that  a  lot  of  people  think  it’s 
not. 

“When  I  first  came  here,  a  friend  of 
mine.  Josh  Mankiewicz  was  the  political 
reporter.  I  went  to  him  almost  m  tears 
after  my  first  few  days.  He  said,  ‘Marcia, 
there’s  nothing  wrong  with  you  that 
200  stories  won’t  fix.’  And  I  think  that’s 
true  for  print  or  broadcast.” 


Kramer  and  her  colleagues: 
A  mutual  admiration 


MARCIA  KRAMER  SAYS  she 
learned  a  lot  from  the  journalists  she 
has  worked  with  over  the  years.  But 
she  cites  a  few  as  particularly  influen¬ 
tial. 

Legendary  New  York  Daily  News 
editorial  writer  Reuben  Maury  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  her,  even 
though  they  worked  together  many 
years  ago. 

While  Kramer  holds  several  of  her 
colleagues  in  high  esteem,  tht  feeling 
is  clearly  mutual. 

Jack  Newfield,  investigative  re¬ 
porter,  the  New  York  Post:  “I  once 
had  to  introduce  her  and  I  said  that 
Marcia  Kramer  is  like  Mike  Tyson  in 
a  red  dress.  She  correctly  took  it  as  a 
high  complement,  indeed.  She  at¬ 
tacks  stories  the  way  Tyson  attacks 
opponents.  She  is  intense,  relentless, 
and  tough.” 

Arthur  Browne,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  the  New  York  Daily  News: 
“We  worked  together  during  a  rather 
challenging  and  also  fun  time.  Marcia 
developed  into  an  extremely  capable 
and  tenacious  reporter  who  was  per¬ 
fectly  suited  to  covering  New  York 
City  on  a  hard-driving  newspaper.” 

Jerry  Schmetterer,  deputy  edi¬ 


tor,  the  Daily  News:  “Marcia  was 
like|| bulldog  about  getting  a  story. 
Once  she  got  a  tip  or  some  informa¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  stopping  her.  1 
think  she  is  one  of  the  best  reporters 
ever  in  New  York  City.” 

Matt  Storin,  editor,  the  Boston 
Qlobe:  “There  was  a  time  when  she 
owned  city  hall.  It  seemed  like  noth¬ 
ing  of  particular  note  would  come  out 
without  being  under  her  byline.” 

Adam  Nagourney,  former  White 
House  correspondent  for  USA  To¬ 
day:  “She  put  the  Daily  News  on  the 
map  in  Albany.  The  Carey  adminis¬ 
tration  had  a  habit  of  leaking  stuff  to 
the  New  York  Times.  She  broke  that 
pattern  out  of  sheer  force.  She  scared 
the  shit  out  of  the  Cuomo  people.” 

Kevin  McCoy,  deputy  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  News:  “Whatever  it  took 
to  get  the  story  done,  Marcia  would 
do  it.  She  put  in  the  time,  the  hours, 
without  a  thought.” 

Stuart  Marques,  metro  editor. 
New  York  Post:  “Marcia  has  great 
instincts.  She  can  smell  a  story  a  mile 
away,  before  most  people  even  know 
it’s  there.  She  has  a  knack  for  going 
after  the  jugular.” 

—  Dorothy  Giobbe 
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Racism  Charges 
Persist 
At  Newsday 

Copy  editor  airs  discrimination  complaints  against  the  tabloid 
at  National  Association  of  Black  Journalists  convention 


by  Tony  Case 

CHARGES  OF  RACISM  in  News- 
day’s  sports  department  persist,  months 
after  the  Long  Island  daily  was  hit  with 
a  race  discrimination  complaint. 

In  the  most  recent  airing  of  News- 
day’s  internal  strife,  copy  editor  Gerry 
Monigan  told  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  conventioneers  in 
Philadelphia  he  was  shifted  from  the 
sports  copy  desk  to  the  newsroom  after 
complaining  that  blacks  got  preference 
in  hiring. 

Monigan  said  management  discour¬ 
aged  him  from  applying  for  a  reporting 
position  that,  he  was  told,  was  ear¬ 


marked  for  a  minority.  He  feels  he  was 
discriminated  against  —  and  eventual¬ 
ly  bumped  from  the  sports  staff  — 
purely  because  he  is  a  white  male. 

“I  said  it,  I  believe,  one  too  many 
times,”  he  said. 

Earlier  this  year,  Newsday  suspend¬ 
ed,  then  dismissed  sports  copy  editor 
Eric  Compton  after  he  made  allegedly 
racist  remarks.  Compton  then  charged, 
in  papers  filed  with  the  New  York 
State  Division  of  Human  Rights,  that 
he  was  let  go  “because  of  my  race  and 
color”  (E&P,  June  10). 

The  NABJ  Sports  Task  Force  has 
charged  for  years  that  Newsday’s  sports 
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department  was  inhospitable  to  mi¬ 
norities.  Meanwhile,  white  staffers 
such  as  Monigan  and  Compton  main¬ 
tain  the  tabloid’s  diversity  effort  has 
hurt  their  chances  for  advancement. 
This,  at  a  time  when  Republicans  in 
Congress  say  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
grams  ought  to  be  dismantled  because 
they’re  discriminatory. 

Monigan  said  he  expressed  interest 
in  taking  over  the  New  York  Knicks 
beat  when  the  position  last  came  avail¬ 
able.  He  considered  himself  a  viable 
candidate  since  he’d  covered  the  bas¬ 
ketball  team  for  five  seasons  at  smaller 
newspapers.  But,  according  to  Moni¬ 
gan,  a  Newsday  executive,  who  he 


didn’t  name,  told  him  he’d  be  wasting 
his  time  applying  for  the  post  since  it 
was  a  “black  reporter’s  job.” 

The  Knicks  assignment  went  to 
David  Steele,  an  African  American 
whose  experience  at  the  time,  Moni¬ 
gan  contends,  was  comparable  to  his 
own.  “The  fact  that  David  got  the  job 
doesn’t  bother  me,  because  he  happens 
to  be  excellent,”  Monigan  said.  “What 
bothers  me  is  that  I  was  automatically 
excluded  because  of  my  race  and  gen¬ 
der.” 

Monigan  feels  he  made  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take  in  telling  his  managers  he  thought 
he’d  been  discriminated  against. 


“I  believe,  in  effect,  what  1  had  done 
is  say,  ‘The  emperor  has  no  clothes,’ 
which  effectively  ended  any  chance  of 
my  getting  a  writing  job,”  he  said. 

Newsday  sports  editor  Steve  Ruinsky 
told  NABJ  members  that,  while  his 
newspaper  considers  diversity  in  hir¬ 
ing,  it  has  no  policy  of  setting  aside 
jobs  for  minorities.  And  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  Robert  Keane  insisted 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “black  re¬ 
porter’s  job”  at  Newsday. 

In  recent  times,  roughly  one-third  of 
the  daily’s  sports  hires  have  been  mi¬ 
nority.  “That  means  two-thirds  have 
been  white,”  Keane  said. 

Newsday  columnist  Ralph  Parker, 
who  is  black,  maintained  if  the  allega¬ 
tion  that  African  Americans  take  jobs 
from  whites  were  true,  the  paper  would 
have  more  than  just  a  smattering  of 
blacks  on  its  sports  staff. 

“I’m  at  Newsday  and  there  are  two 
black  people  there,”  he  said,  exaggerat¬ 
ing  the  makeup  of  the  work  force. 
“Where  is  everybody?  I  look  at  the 
New  York  Post  and  there’s  not  one 
black  staffer  on  the  New  York  Post. 
Where  are  all  the  jobs  going?  Who  has 
them?  We  don’t  have  them.” 

Neil  Scarbrough,  formerly  of  News- 
day  and  now  sports  editor  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  said  that  even  if 
his  fellow  black  journalists  are  getting 
priority,  he  isn’t  put  off  by  it. 

“I’m  not  going  to  apologize  to  any¬ 
body  that  blacks  are  getting  jobs  or 
women  are  getting  jobs,  or  that  people 
are  going  African  hunting  or  Asian 
hunting  or  Hispanic  hunting  or  what¬ 
ever  they  want  to  call  it,”  said  Scar¬ 
brough.  “The  numbers  here  are  out  of 
balance,  and  if  people  are  well-think¬ 
ing  enough  to  want  to  do  something 
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According  to  Monigan,  a  Newsday  executive,  who 
he  didn^t  name,  told  him  he’d  be  wasting  his  time 
applying  for  the  post  since  it  was  a  “black 
reporter’s  job.” 


Publisher  denies 
ethnic  photo  ban 

One  editor  quits;  publisher  contends 
it  was  a  misunderstanding 


about  it,  then  so  be  it.” 

Annette  John-Hall,  a  longtime 
sportswriter  and  currently  an  educa¬ 
tion  reporter  with  the  Philadelphia  In.' 
quirer,  doesn’t  buy  the  contention  that 
blacks  have  upset  the  upward  mobility 
of  their  white  colleagues.  Where  there 
are  30  positions  available  in  a  given 
newsroom,  she  suggested,  maybe  a  cou¬ 
ple  are  designated  for  minorities. 
“We  tend  to  cancel  each  other  out,” 
she  said. 

But  John-Hall,  who  covered  the 
Denver  Nuggets  three  years,  under¬ 
stands  why  the  National  Basketball 
Association  might  indeed  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  black  reporter’s  domain.  She 
and  other  black  journalists  call  the 
NBA  beat  “the  ghetto,”  she  related, 
“because  we  do  seem  to  congregate 
there.” 

John-Hall  recalled  that  the  NBA 
was  the  only  pro  sports  beat  for  which 
she,  could  be  considered.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  blacks  have  been  tried  out  — 
and  have  succeeded  —  as  basketball 
reporters,  but  have  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  write  about  other 
sports.  “I  think  sports  editors  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  squeamish  about  putting  an  African 
American  on  the  baseball  beat  or,  per¬ 
haps,  a  professional  football  beat,”  she 
said.  “The  NBA  is  a  very  comfortable 
realm  for  them,  and  I  think  they  have 
started,  consciously  or  subconsciously, 
pigeonholing  us.” 

But  sports  editors,  says  John-Hall, 
have  to  choose  between  staying  in 
their  “comfort  zone”  and  “expanding 
their  horizons”  when  it  comes  to  mak¬ 
ing  assignments  to  blacks. 

There  are  few  African  Americans 
and  women  covering  athletics  on 
American  newspapers.  When  John- 
Hall  was  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  she  truly  was  an  anomaly:  a 
black  female  sports  columnist.  But 
why,  she  wonders,  shouldn’t  a  newspa¬ 
per  have  one  —  even  two  —  black 
sports  columnists,  especially  consider¬ 
ing  the  overwhelming  percentage  of 
professional  athletes  who  are  black? 

“We  have  it  real  hard  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  because  sports  editors  tend  not  to 
value  our  talent  as  much  as  they  value 
those  who  are  white  columnists,”  John- 
Hall  charged,  mentioning  Newsday's 
Mike  Lupica,  whose  annual  salary  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  whopping  $675,000. 

“I  think  the  mind-set  has  to  be 
changed.  There  has  to  be  a  realization 
that  the  talent  of  African  American 
sportswriters  is  valuable  talent.” 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  FIRESTORM  OF  controversy  raged 
through  the  newsroom  of  a  California 
business  publication  after  the  publish¬ 
er  allegedly  banned  photos  of  members 
of  three  ethnic  groups. 

According  to  sources  at  the  San 
Diego  Business  Journal,  staffers  were 
flabbergasted  when  publisher  Ted 
Owen  informed  them  that  no  photos 
of  Iraqis,  Iranians,  or  Vietnamese 
would  be  allowed  to  run  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Owen,  a  former  Marine,  reportedly 
characterized  members  of  the  groups  as 
enemies  of  America,  and  said  it  is  un¬ 


patriotic  to  feature  them  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

But  Owen  denies  that  he  ever 
banned  anyone  from  appearing  in  the 
publication,  and  blames  an  “internal 
misunderstanding”  for  the  turmoil  that 
ensued. 

The  issue  arose  when  the  privately- 
owned  Business  Journal  ran  a  story 
about  three  Chaldean  brothers. 
Chaldeans  are  Eastern  Orthodox 
Christians  of  Iraqi  and  Iranian  de¬ 
scent. 

According  to  accounts  from  staff 
members,  Owen  examined  an  accom¬ 
panying  photo  of  the  brothers.  While 
he  made  disparaging  comments  about 
the  photo,  the  issue  was  close  to  dead¬ 
line,  so  Owen  allowed  the  photo  to  run 
on  the  cover. 

Soon  after,  the  editor  and  managing 
editor  were  called  into  Owen’s  office 
and  informed  that  members  of  the 
three  groups  were  not  to  appear  in  the 


pages  of  the  Business  Journal  in  the 
future. 

But  Owen  insists  that  his  comments 
during  the  meeting  were  misinter¬ 
preted. 

“I  was  a  Marine  for  22  years,  and 
when  I  give  a  lecture,  it’s  pretty  stern,” 
he  said.  “My  discontent  was  with  the 
photo  quality  of  these  three  gentle¬ 
men.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  they  were  or  weren’t  Iraqis.” 

Whether  or  not  his  comments  in 
fact  were  misunderstood,  members  of 
tbe  editorial  and  advertising  staff  re¬ 
acted  strongly  to  the  news  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  ban. 

Special  projects  editor  Ellen  B. 


Holzman  walked  out  of  the  Business 
Journal  offices  as  soon  as  she  heard 
about  the  meeting  between  Owen  and 
the  editors. 

“The  policy  is  chauvinistic,  jingois¬ 
tic,  and  racially  discriminating,”  Holz¬ 
man  said  in  a  resignation  letter.  “I  feel 
other  groups  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
those  who  will  be  officially  excluded 
from  coverage  in  the  Business  Journal, 
despite  the  part  that  they  play  in  the 
business  community.” 

“The  policy  is  incompatible  with  my 
ethical  standards  as  a  journalist.  As  a 
professional  journalist  for  15  years,  I 
cannot  be  part  of  a  newsroom  where 
such  policies  exist,”  the  letter  contin¬ 
ued. 

Local  media  picked  up  on  the  story. 
The  San  Diego  Union'Tribune  quoted 
Owen  as  saying  “It  is  not  a  public  de¬ 
bate  here  how  I  run  the  newspaper. 

(See  Ban  on  page  45) 
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Owen,  a  former  Marine,  reportedly  characterized 
members  of  the  groups  as  enemies  of  America, 
and  said  it  is  unpatriotic  to  feature  them  in 
the  newspaper. 
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Thomson  Resells 
Arkansas  Daily 

After  being  forced  to  undo  the  sale  to  the  Stephens  family, 
the  chain  reaches  a  deal  to  sell  it  to  American  Publishing 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  — 
forced  by  a  court  to  undo  its  sale  of  the 
Northwest  Arkansas  Times  to  the 
Stephens  family  —  has  reached  an 
agreement  to  sell  the  Fayetteville  daily 
to  American  Publishing  Co.,  APC  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  12. 

The  sale  apparently  solves  two  big 
problems  for  Thomson:  It  sheds  a  pa¬ 
per  that  no  longer  fits  in  the  chain’s 
new  strategic  reorganization  —  and  it 
satisfies  the  Benton  County  Daily 
Record,  which  went  to  court  claiming 
the  sale  would  create  a  newspaper  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  northwest  Arkansas. 

Earlier  this  year,  Thomson  sold  the 
Times  for  $22  million  to  NAT  L.C.,  a 
Little  Rock-based  investment  firm 
owned  by  the  family  of  investor  Jack- 
son  T.  Stephens.  The  Stephens  family, 
who  have  extensive  business  and  polit¬ 
ical  influence  in  Arkansas,  also  own  an 
interest  in  Donrey  Media,  the  chain 
that  operates  the  Morning  News  of 
northwest  Arkansas  and  circulates  in 
the  Springdale  and  Rogers  area. 

Community  Publishers  Inc.,  owner 
of  the  Daily  Record,  successfully  chal¬ 
lenged  the  sale  in  a  Feb.  6  lawsuit, 
which  was  joined  by  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  and  a  representative  of  lo¬ 
cal  advertisers. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Franklin  Waters, 
ruling  that  the  sale  violates  antitrust 
laws,  had  ordered  Thomson  to  take  the 
paper  back  by  Aug.  19. 

The  sales  agreement  with  American 
Publishing  Co.  comes  very  shortly  after 
a  flurry  of  court  activity  in  the  case. 

On  Aug.  17,  Thomson  won  a  stay  in 
federal  court  allowing  NAT  L.C.  to 
continue  operating  the  paper  —  but 
that  stay  was  itself  overturned  and 
Thomson  was  told  to  take  the  paper 
back  by  Sept.  20. 

Community  Publishers  Inc.  hailed 


the  sale  to  American  Publishing. 

“Basically,  we  got  what  we  wanted,” 
CPI  president  Steve  Trolinger  said. 

“The  goal  of  our  lawsuit,  stopping 
Donrey  from  ever  owning  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  newspaper,  has  been  achieved, 
thereby  insuring  competition  in  the 
market  to  the  benefit  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers,”  Trolinger  said. 


AN  EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP  plan 
intended  to  keep  the  Peoria,  III.,  Jour¬ 
nal  Star  and  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Register- 
Mail  in  local  hands  instead  is  forcing 
their  sale. 

“It  was  a  noble  experiment  that 
failed,”  Journal  Star  publisher  John  Mc¬ 
Connell  said  in  a  telephone  interview. 

The  problem,  McConnell  said,  is 
that  the  generous  terms  of  the  Employ¬ 
ee  Stock  Option  Plan  —  plus  the 
strong  financial  performance  of  the 
company  —  has  encouraged  employees 
to  cash  their  stock  early. 

“We’re  seeing  people  leaving  at  50 
years  old,  48  years  old,”  he  said. 

As  a  result,  the  cost  to  the  company 
of  buying  all  that  stock  back  has  be¬ 
come  ruinous,  McConnell  said. 

“When  the  cash  flow  is  growing  at 
4%  to  5%  to  6%  a  year  —  but  the 
(ESOP)  account  balances  are  growing 
at  10%  to  15%  a  year,  well,  something 
has  to  give,”  McConnell  said. 

Journal  Star  Co.’s  board  of  directors 
voted  unanimously  Sept.  8  to  put  the 
company  up  for  sale  rather  than  face 
the  heavy  debt  involved  in  buying  back 


American  Publishing  Co.  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  Larry  Per- 
rotto  said  that  the  sale  to  APC,  a  unit 
of  Conrad  Black’s  Hollinger  Inc., 
should  end  the  litigation. 

“I  can’t  imagine  why  it  would  con¬ 
tinue,”  he  said.  “We  do  have  a  number 
of  papers  in  Arkansas,  but  none  in 
that  area.” 


stock  from  early  retirees. 

McConnell  said  there  is  “regret .  . . 
a  certain  amount  of  sadness”  at  the 
sale  —  especially  since  the  ESOP  was 
created  in  1983  to  ensure  that  the 
newspapers  would  continue  under  lo¬ 
cal  ownership. 

Under  terms  of  the  ESOP,  90%  of 
the  Journal  Star  Co.  stock  is  owned  by 
420  past  and  present  employees  at  the 
Peoria  newspaper  and  70  employees  at 
the  Register 'Mail.  The  balance  of  the 
stock  is  owned  by  the  Slane  family  and 
its  trusts. 

Eligible  employees  are  given  stock 
and  dividend  based  on  their  wages  and 
salary  —  and  can  buy  up  more  stock 
with  pre-tax  income  that  is  matched 
by  company  contributions. 

With  the  financial  success  of  the 
company,  the  stock  price  has  risen 
dramatically  —  followed  by  equally 
dramatic  increases  in  the  company’s 
repurchasing  liability,  McConnell 
said. 

The  board  of  directors  will  soon  ap¬ 
point  an  investment  banking  firm  to 
explore  the  sale,  McConnell  said. 


ESOP  forces  sale  of 
Peoria  Journal  Star, 
Galesburg  Register-Mail 
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Detroit  Free  Press, 
News  publish 
separately  again 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  ANOTHER  SIGNAL  of  their  determination  to  contin¬ 
ue  normal  publication  despite  a  strike  by  2,500  workers,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Detroit  News  resumed  separate  pub¬ 
lication  Sept.  18. 

The  435,000  copies  of  the  morning  Free  Press  and  the 
300,000  copies  of  the  evening  News  were  the  first  separately 
produced  papers  printed  by  the  dailies  since  the  morning  af¬ 
ter  the  strike  began  July  13. 

For  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  strike,  the  Detroit  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency,  which  runs  business  and  production  operations 
of  the  separately  owned  dailies,  had  vowed  to  resume  nor¬ 
mal  publication  while  printing  a  combined  Free  Press  and 
News  strike  edition. 

“For  more  than  two  months,  we’ve  been  forced  by  the 
strike  to  produce  a  combined  newspaper  with  our  competi¬ 
tors,”  Free  Press  publisher  Neal  Shine  wrote  in  a  front-page 
letter  to  readers. 

“That’s  why  we’re  so  happy  to  return  Monday  as  the 
stand-alone  Free  Press,  he  wrote.” 

Similarly,  News  editor  and  publisher  Robert  H.  Giles  told 
readers  in  a  front-page  column  that  more  than  half  of  the 
former  striking  newsroom  employees  had  returned  to  work. 
Combined  with  new  hires,  the  staff  is  sufficient  not  only  to 
produce  a  normal  paper,  Giles  wrote,  but  to  add  new  fea¬ 
tures. 

Giles  announced  the  News  was  launching  a  new  weekly 
section  on  Friday  called  “Screens.”  The  broadsheet  section 
would  contain  movie,  video  and  television  reviews  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

“We’re  back  to  normal  enough  in  terms  of  our  staffing 
that  we  can  handle”  normal  newsgathering,  Giles  said  in  an 
interview.  “We’ve  got  235  people,  out  of  a  pre-strike  staff  of 
300.  And  I  think  we’re  going  to  be  getting  more  people  back 
this  week  once  they  realize  what  separate  publication 
means.” 

The  dailies  resumed  their  pre-strike  publication  schedule, 
with  the  entire  Free  Press  run  and  the  outstate  and  single¬ 
copy  sales  editions  of  the  News  being  produced  together  for 
morning  delivery  and  the  rest  of  the  News  going  to  press 
about  8:30  a.m. 

Though  the  newspapers  clearly  see  separate  publication 
as  a  victory  over  strikers,  at  least  one  union,  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  said  it  may  ultimately  favor  labor. 

“That  will  be  an  additional  strain  on  financial  resources 
and  on  the  personnel  who  are  working  there.  We  feel  if 
there  is  additional  strain  and  pressure  on  the  company,  that 
adds  incentive  to  once  again  resume  bargaining,”  Guild 
spokesman  joe  Swickard,  a  striking  Free  Press  reporter,  told 
the  Associated  Press. 

Bargaining  between  some  unions  and  the  newspapers  was 
scheduled  to  resume  Sept.  20. 


a 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

9/20/95 

9/12/95 

9/20/94 

AJbI.BeloCorp.  (NY)* 

35.75 

36.75 

25.625 

ABicriem  Media  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

5.75 

5.75 

9.875 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ) 

12.25 

12.25 

13.25 

Capital  Cities^Seeinc.  (NY) 

117.625 

116.00 

82.50 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

29.625 

30.625 

27.625 

EIqw  jtffles  &.  Co.  Inc^NY) 

36.625 

36.00 

30.50 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

55.375 

53.625 

48.875 

Gray  Communications  (NY)  ***  34.00 

36.00 

15.00 

Hartfl  lanks  Comm.  (NY) 

28.75 

27.50 

18.25 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

58.375 

57.375 

51.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

42.75 

40.125 

34.875 

McClatchy  New^apers  Inc  (NY) 

1  22.75 

22.50 

24.75^ 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

35.375 

36.00 

29.125^ 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

43.375 

42.875 

30.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

27.75 

25.875 

23.375 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  # 

51.50 

50.875 

27.1875 

RW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

34.00 

34.00 

29.375 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  ** 

30.75 

30.50 

21.25 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

68.00 

67.625 

55.75 

Washington  PcbtCq.  (NY) 

298.00 

304.00 

234.75 

*  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/l4/'>S 

*•  Naote  changed  from  Etvquirer/Star  Group;  itdjusteJ  for  $7  special  dividend 
D  payable  1/3/95 

*•*  Effective  June  30,  1995,  Gray  Communications  Systems  is  listed  on  NYSE 

*  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

Adjusted  for  distribution  otCox  Communications  shares  on  2/1/95 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  (Quotes) 


Stock 

9/20/95 

9/12/95 

9/20/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

11.00 

11.00 

14.375 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

22.75 

22.875 

16.416 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.15 

6.25 

5.67 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

20.00 

20.50 

17.75 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

52.00 

52.75 

44.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

13.625 

13.75 

16.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

18.00 

17.875 

15.75 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  (2orp.  (a) 

11.375 

11.375 

14.50 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

21.25 

21.00 

25.625 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dol/ars 

(b)  Quores  are  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  ace  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  Adjusted  for  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  1 3,  1994 

Prepared  for  ESP  by  Schroder  Wertheim  St  Co.  Inc. 


About  Awards 


Dart  Award.  Reporter  Michele  Stanush  and  photogra¬ 
pher  Lynne  Dobson  of  the  Austin  Americans  tatesman  will 
share  the  $10,000  Dart  Award,  recognizing  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  of  victims  of  violence.  The  award,  is  funded  by  the 
Dart  Foundation  of  Mason,  Mich.,  and  is  administered  by 
Michigan  State  University’s  Victims  in  the  Media  Program. 
Stanush  and  Dobson  received  the  honor  for  their  two-part 
series  on  a  37-year-old  man  who  sustained  burns  over  80% 
of  his  body  and  whose  wife  and  child  died  in  an  arson  fire. 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


Firebrand:  The  Life  of  Horace  Liv- 
eright.  Tom  Dardis.  (Random  House, 
201  E.  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022),  378  pages,  $23. 

He  had  a  blustery  style  that  dared  to 
regard  books  as  sources  of  news,  an  al¬ 
most  unheard  of  idea  among  book 
firms  of  the  1920s.  With  the  aid  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  pioneer  Edward  Bernays, 
gems  from  the  books  of  Boni  &  Liv- 
eright  made  headlines  on  the  front 
pages.  They  were  among  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  books  in  the  nation,  despite  B&L’s 
insistence  in  including  radical  and  so¬ 
cialist  authors  among  its  list,  while 
snubbing  those  who  taunted  “decency” 
standards.  In  July  1928,  B&.L  could 
boast  that  six  out  of  the  10  best-selling 
books  in  the  nation  were  published  by 
B&L. 

Few  have  probably  heard  of  B&L, 
which  was  named  for  partners,  Albert 
Boni  and  Horace  Liveright.  But  the 
main  man  in  the  picture  was  Liveright, 
who  bought  out  Boni  in  1918  and  a 
third  partner  in  1919,  keeping  the  orig¬ 
inal  name.  The  early  B&L  published 
books  of  Russian  revolutionary  Leon 
Trotsky  —  followed  in  1919  by  John 
Reed’s  famous  Ten  Days  That  Shook 
the  World.  The  firm  launched  the  pop¬ 
ular  Modern  Library  list  of  classics  — 
all  12  of  the  first  series  are  still  in  print 
after  75  years. 

Liveright  seems  to  have  published 
anybody  who  was  anybody,  among 
them,  Sherwood  Anderson,  Theodore 
Dreiser,  T.S.  Eliot,  Eugene  O’Neill, 
Ezra  Pound,  William  Faulkner,  Ernest 
Hemingway,  Bertrand  Russell,  and  Sig¬ 
mund  Freud.  Faulkner  and  Hemingway 
were  several  who  ditched  Liveright, 
however,  after  a  time. 

In  addition  to  being  a  publishing  ge¬ 
nius  and  crusader,  Liveright,  depicted 
in  the  book  as  a  tall  man  with  an  angu¬ 
lar  John  Barrymore  profile,  was  the  in¬ 
curable  party  goer.  At  any  excuse,  Liv¬ 
eright  would  launch  a  lavish  celebra¬ 
tion.  Later  in  life  when  he  was 
marrying  a  small-time  actress  he  hardly 
knew  —  some  say  to  spite  another  love 
of  his  life  —  he  was  so  drunk  that 
when  he  revived  he  wondered  where 
all  the  guests  were.  They  had  been 
there  and  gone. 

The  book  traces  Liveright  from  his 
early  days  in  western  Pennsylvania 
where  his  father  ran  several  broken- 


down  coal  mines;  through  his  publish¬ 
ing  days,  when  he  was  also  a  noted,  if 
not  always  successful,  Broadway  pro¬ 
ducer;  to  the  early  30s  when  the  booz¬ 
ing  and  extravagant  spending  had  Liv¬ 
eright  forced  out  of  B&L.  This  once 
party  goer,  womanizer,  big  spender  is 
reduced  to  poverty  before  his  death, 
owning  only  one  suit  which  he  had  to 
touch  up  the  frayed  cuffs  with  coloring. 

Of  interest  to  the  media  at  large  will 
be  Liveright,  like  a  knight  in  shining 
armor,  taking  to  the  field  almost  alone 
to  battle  censorship  in  the  1920s,  an 
effort  which  helped  to  earn  him  the 
soubriquet  of  “firebrand.” 

Particular  adversary  was  the  Clean 
Books  League,  which  supported  a  bill 
in  the  New  York  state  legislature  that 
would  amend  an  existing  law  to  allow 
prosecution  of  anyone  publishing  a 
book  which  had  any  part  that  might  be 
deemed  obscene.  The  bill  said  further 
that  a  “filthy  or  disgusting”  book  could 
be  suppressed  even  if  it  were  not  titil¬ 
lating  sexually. 

Virtually  all  publishers  and  book  or¬ 
ganizations  declined  to  enter  a  crusade 
against  the  bill,  and  Liveright  carried 
on  the  attack  himself  at  considerable 
expense. 

Although  most  of  the  legislators 
were  intimidated  by  the  censorship 
group,  Liveright  had  a  friend  in  the 
Democratic  minority  leader,  party 
lover  James  “Jimmy”  Walker,  later 
flamboyant  mayor  of  New  York. 

Walker  carried  the  day,  sinking  the 
oppressive  bill  with  a  short  speech 
which  in  part  said:  “There  is  not  one 
among  us  who  cannot  tell  the  story  of 
my  dad’s  sweetheart  who  afterward  be¬ 
came  Dad’s  wife,  and  who  lived  in  days 
when  there  were  as  many  salacious 
books  as  there  are  today  and  who  for 
all  that  grew  into  a  life  of  saintliness 
and  went  down  to  her  last  resting  place 
just  as  clean  and  pure  in  mind  and 
heart  as  the  day  she  was  born  ....  No 
woman  was  ever  ruined  by  a  book.” 

Dardis  is  professor  emeritus  at  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
York. 

Creating  Tomorrow’s  Mass  Media. 
Harry  Marsh.  (Harcourt  Brace,  6277 
Sea  Harbor  Dr.,  Orlando,  Fla.  32887), 
181  pages,  $16.75. 

Marsh  puts  it  this  way:  “The  key 


question  [in  this  book]  is  this:  What 
will  the  digitization  of  information  and 
the  use  of  the  computer  have  on  this 
chaotic  media  environment?” 

He  discusses  how  digital  technology 
is  bringing  a  convergence  of  the  media 
and  gives  examples  how  a  subject,  such 
as  a  history  of  World  War  II,  looks  in 
the  new  context.  One  could  move  at 
her  or  his  own  pace,  studying  selected 
subtopics  with  photographs,  film  clips, 
diagrams,  excerpts  from  print,  etc. 

Identifying  “weaknesses  of  the  new 
medium,”  he  includes  the  problem  of 
“decoding”  —  the  need  for  effective 
decoding  devices  including  speakers 
and  display;  “credibility,”  a  “problem 
because  the  device  is  used  for  every¬ 
thing  from  preparing  the  grocery  shop¬ 
ping  list  and  gossiping  with  Aunt  Ida 
to  preparing  one’s  taxes;”  “serendipity,” 
a  problem  because  people  like  more 
leisure  with  their  medium  as  they  had 
“surfing”  with  a  TV  remote  device  — 
“some  new  kinds  of  slothful  habits  will 
have  to  be  developed.” 

And,  of  course,  he  says,  new  ways 
will  have  to  be  found  to  face  up  to  pro¬ 
tect  private  information  and  records. 

Marsh,  who  worked  on  newspapers 
in  four  states,  teaches  at  Kansas  State. 


FIEJ  polls 
young  people 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Federation 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ)  an¬ 
nounced  the  release  of  an  international 
opinion  poll  surveying  the  attitudes  of 
young  people. 

One  hundred  thousand  young  people 
up  to  18  years  old  took  part  in  the  sur¬ 
vey.  Three  hundred  newspapers  in 
North  and  South  America,  Europe, 
South  Africa,  South  Korea,  India, 
Japan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  par¬ 
ticipated,  at  the  suggestion  of  FIEJ. 

Students  were  asked  to  write  in  not 
more  than  50  words  about  what  they 
wanted  to  change  in  their  lives  or  in 
the  world.  The  conclusions  were  pre¬ 
sented  recently  at  an  international  con¬ 
ference  on  Newspapers  in  Education 
and  the  Rights  of  the  Child  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  Sweden,  which  is  connected  to 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations. 
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Staffers  at  New  York 
paper  concerned  about 
high-level  departures 

Officials  downplay  the  situation  at 

Ottaway  chain’s  Middletown  Times  Herald-Record 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

A  SERIES  OF  high-level  departures  at 
the  Middletown,  N.Y.,  Times  Herald' 
Record  has  staffers  worrying  about 
what’s  next  for  the  flagship  newspaper 
of  the  Ottaway  chain. 

In  mid-August,  five  management- 
level  employees  left  the  newspaper. 
They  are;  publisher  John  Szefc,  adver¬ 
tising  director  Dan  Stewart,  produc¬ 
tion  director  Christine  Taylor,  retail  ad 
manager  Christine  Zovistoski,  and 
sales  manager  Christine  Corsette. 

More  recently,  executive  editor  Gary 
Grossman,  and  city  editor  June  Peo¬ 
ples  left  the  newspaper. 

Until  a  new  publisher  is  hired,  Bev¬ 
erly  Jackson,  vice  president  for  newspa¬ 
per  operations  at  Ottaway  Newspapers, 
has  been  called  in  to  serve  as  interim 
publisher. 

Employees  claim  that  the  departures 
were  forced,  but  Jackson  refused  to 
confirm  that.  “I’m  not  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it,”  she  said.  “It  is  a  private  matter, 
having  to  do  with  the  individual  situa¬ 
tions.” 

“The  best  way  to  put  it  is  that  these 
people  have  separated  from  the  com¬ 
pany,”  Jackson  added. 

With  a  weekday  circulation  of 
87,642,  and  a  staff  of  about  500,  the 
Times  Herald'Record  is  the  largest 
newspaper  in  the  Ottaway  chain.  Ot¬ 
taway  is  the  community  newspaper 
subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  In  1994, 
Dow  Jones’  community  newspapers 
had  revenues  of  $252  million. 

Dick  Myers,  president  and  CEO  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers  said  the  changes 
represented  a  “fundamental”  change  in 
management  strategy  at  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“We’re  basically  restructuring  the 
management  structure  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,”  he  said.  One  is  that  “we  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  direction  of  the 
newspaper.” 


Jackson  added  that  the  changes  are 
“aimed  at  improving  the  newspaper. 
We  are  healthy  and  successful  and  will 
continue  to  be.” 

Some  employees  at  the  newspaper 
believe  that  the  departures  are  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  remove  an  old  management 
team  —  largely  put  into  place  by  the 
former  publisher  —  and  replace  it  with 
a  team  handpicked  by  executives  from 
Ottaway  corporate. 

On  Sept.  2,  an  article  published  in 
the  newspaper  —  perhaps  intended  to 
reassure  the  staff  —  proclaimed  that 
the  “sweeping  changes”  in  manage¬ 


ment  largely  were  finished. 

In  the  article,  Jackson  was  quoted  as 
saying,  however,  that  “We  will  contin¬ 
ue  to  have  movement  as  we  redirect 
the  operation  and  build  a  new  organi¬ 
zation.” 

Myers  confirmed  that  while  signifi¬ 
cant  personnel  changes  had  been 
made,  there  could  be  more  to  come. 
However,  “there  haven’t  been  any 
more  departures  that  I’m  aware  of,  un¬ 
less  they  were  voluntary.” 

A  consulting  firm,  Currow  and  de- 
Montmollin,  is  assiting  in  the  search 
for  a  publisher  and  marketing  director. 
Jim  Currow,  an  executive  with  the 
firm,  most  recently  was  the  president 
of  Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  which  pub¬ 
lished  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Sources  at  the  Times  Herald' 
Record  contend  that  Currow  effectively 
is  running  the  ad  department. 

Until  the  positions  are  permanently 
filled,  managing  editor  Jeff  Storey  has 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  news  de¬ 
partment’s  day-to-day  operations.  Lar¬ 
ry  Hoffman,  vice  president  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  Ottaway  Newspapers,  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  systems  and  production 
staffs. 
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NewsDeode  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


Maria  Farnanda  Durand,  a  former 
reporter  at  the  Miami  El  Nuevo  Herald 
and  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  was 
named  a  reporter  covering  diversity  is¬ 
sues  at  the  San  Antonio  Express-News. 

Sarah  Johnson,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Texas,  joins 
the  Express-News  sports  department  as 
a  writer. 

John  Camoio,  features  page  de¬ 
signer  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  artist/features. 

Charlos  C.  Cochrano  Jr.,  49,  pub¬ 
lisher  at  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Union-Bulletin,  has  been  appointed 
publisher  at  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald-Republic. 

He  succeeds  Jim  Barnhiil,  who  is 
retiring  next  spring. 

Boh  Woodward,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Woodward  Communications 
Inc.,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  CEO. 


Bill  Skomp,  president  and  COO, 
adds  the  post  of  secretary. 

Bob  Pacitti,  47,  managing  editor  at 
the  Citrus  County  Chronicle,  Crystal 
River,  Fla.,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Riverland  News,  Dunnellon,  Fla. 
Both  papers  are  owned  by  Landmark 
Community  Newspapers  Inc.,  Shel- 
byville,  Ky. 

Dobby  Polly,  who  has  worked  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  reporter  and  photographer 
at  the  LaRue  County  Herald  News, 
Hodgenville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
editor  and  general  manager. 

Potor  Ickos,  media  industry  business 
development  manager  at  Integrated 
Systems  Solutions  Corp.,  has  been 
named  director  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  Cowles  Media  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Alan  J.  Stono,  51,  who  has  been  leg¬ 
islative  director  to  a  U.S.  Senator,  staff 


director  to  two  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees  and  a  counsel  to  a  third,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  for  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  at  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Christopher  Terry,  education/gov¬ 
ernment  reporter  at  the  Portage,  Wis., 
Daily  Register,  has  been  named  a  busi¬ 
ness  writer  at  the  Ou^atonna  (Minn.) 
People’s  Press. 

Ronald  J.  Holla,  accountant/office 
manager  at  the  Cornwall,  Ontario, 
Standard-Freeholder,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  senior  associate  for  Canadian  oper¬ 
ations  at  W.B.  Grimes  &.  Co.,  Clarks¬ 
burg,  Md. 

Tom  Wolfe,  assistant  managing  editor 
at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
has  been  named  managing  editor  at 
the  Journal  American,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

Joanne  Plank,  education  editor, 
was  promoted  to  city  editor. 

Arthur  Fennell,  a  news  anchor  at 
WCAU-TV  in  Philadelphia,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Black  Journalists  at  its  conven¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia. 

He  succeeds  Washington  Post 
columnist  Dorothy  Butler  Gilliam. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Vanes¬ 
sa  Williams,  a  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
reporter  —  vice  president  for  print; 
Sharon  Stevens,  education  reporter 
for  KSDK-TW  in  St.  Louis  —  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  broadcast;  Herb  Lowe,  also 
a  reporter  at  the  Inquirer  —  secretary; 
and  Angelo  Henderson,  a  Wall 
Street  Journal  reporter  —  parliamen¬ 
tarian. 
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News  Tech 


A  larger  Sysdeco 
relocates  to  U.S. 

With  larger  media  business,  firm's  head 
offices  move  from  Norway  to  New  England; 

Segal  leads  Dewar,  Steuart  Dewar  to  consult 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

AFTER  BUYING  ANOTHER  pair  of 
publishing  systems  vendors,  Norwegian 
software  company  Sysdeco  Group  AS 
will  relocate  its  senior  management  to 
the  Boston  area,  at  or  near  the  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  headquarters  of  Atex  Inc., 
in  which  it  holds  a  51%  stake  since  a 
July  1  loan  conversion. 

A  year  ago,  Sysdeco  incorporated  a 
U.S.  company  based  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
where,  as  in  Bedford,  it  is  setting  up  a 
training  center. 

Sysdeco  Inc.  is  producing  CD-ROMs 
containing  new  and  existing  software 
tools  for  the  North  American  market. 

“We  should  be  showing  products  in 


October,”  said  Sysdeco  executive  Clive 
Segal,  who  noted  that  the  Utah  loca¬ 
tion  was  chosen  for  its  programming 
talent  and  low  costs.  (While  the 
Group’s  corporate  headquarters  moves 
to  Massachusetts  and  its  Sysdeco  Inc. 
subsidiary  is  set  up  in  Utah,  Sysdeco 
Media  remains  based  in  the  U.K.) 

Late  last  month,  Sysdeco  finalized 
its  purchase  of  20-year-old  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  developer  Dewar  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Corp.  (E&P,  Aug.  26). 
At  about  the  same  time,  it  also  bought 
Danish  desktop  publishing  systems  and 
database  supplier  Uniware  AS. 

Shortly  after  acquiring  Finnish  pub¬ 
lishing  software  developer  Sypress  Oy, 
Sysdeco  reached  agreement  last  winter 


to  take  over  control  of  Atex  from  those 
who  bought  it  from  the  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Co.  two  years  earlier. 

Segal  said  Sysdeco  had  complete 
management  control  of  Atex  and  “is 
about  to  exercise  its  option”  to  raise  its 
ownership  interest  to  80%. 

With  the  acquisition  of  Sypress  and 
Atex,  Sysdeco  Media  became  Sysdeco 
Group’s  largest  business  unit,  with  a 
payroll  of  300,  or  about  three-quarters 
of  all  company  personnel.  (About  half 
of  non-Atex  personnel  work  outside 
Norway.)  Dewar,  which  is  to  remain  at 
its  new  Downers  Grove  offices  near 
Chicago,  has  24  employees.  Uniware 
has  a  staff  of  25. 

As  reported  earlier,  Sysdeco  will  pay 


over  three  years  approximately  $1.5 
million  for  Dewar,  almost  a  third  of  it 
immediately.  A  Sysdeco  executive  said 
the  acquisition  included  a  further, 
undisclosed  financial  outlay.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  buying  Uniware  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $465,000  and  a  further  payment 
based  on  the  firm’s  results  for  1996. 

A  software  tools  supplier  to  the  me¬ 
dia,  utilities,  healthcare  and  insurance 
industries,  Sysdeco  was  founded  in 
1980  and  trades  on  the  Oslo  stock  ex¬ 
change. 

In  conjunction  with  its  senior  man¬ 
agers’  move  to  the  U.S.  early  next  year, 
Sysdeco  said  it  is  considering  a  listing 
on  the  Nasdaq  market. 

A  Sysdeco  executive  said  that  apart 


from  its  publishing  systems  divisions, 
the  firm  remains  primarily  a  software 
tools  developer.  Uniware,  he  said, 
would  fit  mostly  in  Sysdeco’s  work  on 
geographic  information  systems. 

Sysdeco  announced  its  latest 
planned  acquisitions  when  it  reported 
earnings  for  the  first  half  of  1995. 
Through  June  30,  it  said  net  profit  rose 
88%  above  the  year-earlier  level,  to 
$3.27  million,  on  revenue  of  $29.4  mil¬ 
lion,  up  19%  over  the  same  period  in 

1994. 

The  company,  which  calls  itself  Eu¬ 
rope’s  11th  largest  software  supplier,  at¬ 
tributed  the  profit  to  83%  growth  in 
sales  of  its  own  software  —  “products 
with  significantly  higher  margins  for 
Sysdeco  than  third-party  products.”  In¬ 
ternational  operations  accounted  for 
60%  of  revenue  in  the  first  half,  up 
from  55%  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1994.  Order  backlog  for  the  same  peri¬ 
od  increased  40%,  according  to  Sysde¬ 
co. 

Sysdeco  reported  a  “better-than-ex- 
pected”  turnaround  at  Atex.  A  small 
second-quarter  profit,  of  which  19.9% 
accrued  to  Sysdeco,  was  attributed  in 
part  to  contracts  with  the  London- 
based  Financial  Times,  Wichita  Eagle, 
Indianapolis  News  and  Star  and  Hous¬ 
ton  Greensheet. 

For  1994,  Dewar  had  profits  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $387,500  on  revenues  of 
$4.5  million,  while  Uniware  recorded  a 
loss  of  $170,500  last  year  on  sales  of 
$2,635  million,  according  to  figures 
supplied  by  Sysdeco. 

Uniware  expands  the  company’s 
product  line  and  provides  further  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Scandinavian  market. 
When  Sysdeco  bought  Sypress,  it  also 
paid  $620,000  for  Sweden’s  Grafotex 
AB,  giving  it  sales  and  marketing  en¬ 
tree  in  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Dewar  strengthens  Sysdeco’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  North  American  market. 
Since  withdrawing  from  direct  sales 
and  support  two  years  ago,  Dewar  has 
supplied  its  well-received  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  open  systems  through  autho¬ 
rized  integrators  that  range  from  rela¬ 
tively  small  firms  with  a  product  or  two 
of  their  own  (CNI,  ACI)  to  publishing 
systems  vendors  that  have  moved 
heavily  into  integration  services  (Atex) 
to  large  computer  firms  (DEC,  EDS). 

Like  earlier  Atex  systems,  Dewar’s 
products  were  originally  written  to  run 


Segal  said  Sysdeco  had  complete  management 
control  of  Atex  and  “is  about  to  exercise  its 
option”  to  raise  its  ownership  interest  to  80%. 
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on  older  DEC  platforms.  Atex,  which 
dates  from  1973,  has  a  large  installed 
base  among  mid-sized  to  large  dailies 
worldwide.  Dewar,  founded  in  1975, 
has  new  and  old  systems  primarily  at 
small-  to  mid-sized  U.S.  papers.  It  also 
developed  products  for  catalog,  direc¬ 
tory  and  magazine  publishers. 

In  the  early  1980s,  when  the  first 
personal  computers  appeared,  Dewar 
was  selling  its  own  hardware  running 
on  its  own  network.  But  it  was  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  new  ma¬ 
chines’  potential,  and  by  the  decade’s 
end  had  a  PC-based  system  on  the 
market. 

By  the  time  Dewar  pulled  out  of 
sales  to  users,  Atex  had  already  begun 
emphasizing  integration  services  that 
included  others’  products,  was  un¬ 
bundling  and  separately  completing 
components  of  its  long-aborning  Total 
Publishing  Environment,  and  was  buy¬ 
ing  and  building  desktop-based  prod¬ 
ucts  for  adjunct  and  lower-end  needs. 

Sysdeco’s  absorption  of  Atex  and 
Dewar  lends  an  ironic  twist  to  the  way 
the  companies  evolved  in  response  to 
changes  in  the  product  and  business 
models  for  publishing  systems  vendors. 
Sysdeco  Media  recombines  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “front-end  vendor’’  functions  of 
product  development,  sales,  support 
and  installation/integration. 

In  this  respect,  Atex  client/server 
group  vice  president  Allen  S.  Miller 
said  his  company  seeks  to  differentiate 
itself  from  what  he  described  as  “prod¬ 
uct-oriented”  competitors  and  others 
that  define  themselves  principally  as 
integrators. 

“I  sit  someplace  in  the  middle,”  said 
Miller,  adding,  “I  think  you  can  be  an 
integration  company  that  does  product 
development.” 

A  14-year  Atex  veteran.  Miller 
headed  the  company’s  push  into  inte¬ 
gration  services  under  its  previous 
owners. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Dewar-Atex 
combination  helped  move  Lesher 
Communications’  clutch  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Area  dailies  from  paste-up  to 
pagination.  The  total  installation  of 
more  than  200  seats,  which  began  pag¬ 
inating  one  section  last  November,  was 
electronically  assembling  1,200  pages 
per  week  by  April  and  is  now  up  to 
1,700  pages  per  week,  according  to 
Miller. 

Presumably,  the  market  will  compel 
continuation  of  the  companies’  open 
systems  development  and  open-inte¬ 
gration  strategy.  According  to  Atex, 


Dewar  products  will  continue  to  be 
sold  through  other  integrators. 

After  creating  the  DewarView  edito¬ 
rial  environment,  which  tightly  inte¬ 
grates  various  appropriate  software,  in¬ 
cluding  popular  word  processing,  page 
design/assembly  and  database  pro¬ 
grams,  Dewar  shrunk  to  a  software-de¬ 
velopment-only  firm. 

At  the  time,  Steuart  Dewar  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that  were  he  to  autho¬ 
rize  others’  sales  of  DewarView  while 
his  firm  remained  in  sales  to  users,  he 
would  be  competing  with  his  own  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Now  that  Dewar  and  Atex,  a  De¬ 
warView  integrator,  are  units  within 


the  corporate  division,  Sysdeco  will 
not  jeopardize  relations  with  smaller 
DewarView  integrators  by  selling  into 
their  market. 

“There’s  a  piece  of  the  market  at  the 
bottom  where  it’s  impossible  [for  Atex] 
to  compete  on  price,”  said  Miller. 

Sysdeco,  he  said,  will  do  everything 
it  can  to  see  that  firms  like  Pantheon 
and  CNI  succeed  in  selling  De¬ 
warView. 

In  the  competition  that  will  exist 
above  that  level,  said  Miller,  Sysdeco 
will  remain  at  some  distance  from 
Atex,  allowing  it  no  advantage  from  its 
organizational  proximity  to  Dewar. 
He  said  Sysdeco  will  take  no  “punitive” 
action  against  other  integrators  to  “dis¬ 
courage”  their  DewarView  business. 

Within  Sysdeco,  “Atex  will  be  buy¬ 
ing  licenses  from  Dewar  .  .  .  just  like 
any  other  integrator,”  said  Steuart  De- 
war.  “It’s  only  going  to  become  an  is¬ 
sue,”  he  continued,  “if  Dewar  starts  to 
be  pressured  by  Atex”  to  conform  to  its 
product  ideas  —  an  unlikely  outcome, 
in  his  view,  because  it  is  “antithetical” 
to  Sysdeco’s  business  model. 

Given  that  arm’s-length  relationship 
with  respect  to  DewarView,  however. 
Miller  allowed  that  Sysdeco  is  willing 
to  live  with  the  possibility  that  other 
large  firms  may  drop  out  as  DewarView 
integrators,  if  Atex  is  especially  suc¬ 
cessful  in  that  business. 

DewarView  release  2.0,  with 
“streamlined  layout,”  is  due  out  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  Steuart  Dewar  called  2.0  a  com¬ 


plete  rewrite  in  a  different  program¬ 
ming  language.  The  new  release,  he 
said,  is  “more  of  a  toolkit”  than  1.0/1.5, 
with  more  customization  capabilities. 

Atex’s  first  semester 
with  Sysdeco 

The  combined  international  reach  of 
Atex  and  Sysdeco  would  seem  to  afford 
significant  overseas  exposure  for  De¬ 
warView.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  De¬ 
warView  will  fare  in  competition  with 
Prestige,  an  Atex  product  for  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market. 

Miller  said  Atex  recently  won  the 
first  big  DewarView  order  from  the 
U.K.,  and  guessed  that  demand  will  be 


substantial  following  its  announcement. 
Later  noting  there  is  but  one  Prestige 
installation  in  Europe,  he  said  that  al¬ 
though  Sysdeco  is  still  offering  Prestige, 
its  future  will  be  considered  in  light  of 
whatever  success  it  has  in  placing  De¬ 
warView  at  European  newspapers. 

Sysdeco’s  success  with  DewarView  is 
particularly  significant  in  view  of  the 
abandoned  development  of  Deadline, 
the  “new”  Atex  editorial  front  end.  Pro¬ 
moted  as  a  product  for  even  the  largest 
papers,  DewarView  would  also  measure 
how  far  QuarkXPress-based  pagination 
can  be  carried  up-market.  Miller  de¬ 
scribed  Lesher’s  success  to  date  with 
DewarView  as  pushing  the  envelope  of 
XPress-based  pagination. 

The  topic  of  putting  DewarView  into 
the  newsrooms  of  Atex’s  many  major 
metro  customers  came  up  early  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Atex  Newspaper 
Users  Group,  held  two  weeks  ago  in 
Chicago.  Recalling  early  assurances 
that  Morris/Information  International’s 
PC-based  TECS/2  system  could  meet 
large  dailies’  demands,  only  to  have  the 
vendor  concede  later  that  it  would  top 
out  at  about  100  users,  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune  electronic  news  systems 
coordinator  Bruce  Adomeit  asked 
Steuart  Dewar  for  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
his  system’s  performance  limits. 

Well  before  DewarView  was  unveiled, 
its  creator  disclosed  that  he  was  at  work 
on  a  project  that  could  put  his  firm  in 
competition  to  supply  new  systems  to 
the  largest  newspapers.  Emphasizing 


He  said  Sysdeco  will  take  no  “punitive”  action 
against  other  integrators  to  “discourage”  their 
DewarView  business. 
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that  original  intention,  Dewar  said  the 
scalability  issue  “was  put  to  rest  in  the 
first  week”  of  talks  with  Dow  Jones  on 
its  ambitious  Global  News  Management 
System. 

Having  earlier  noted  that  perfor¬ 
mance  is  always  improving  for  publish¬ 
ing  systems’  platforms,  Dewar  said  that 
for  papers  the  size  of  the  New  York 
Times,  he  would  now  be  far  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  functionality  than  with  sys¬ 
tem  scalability. 

Dewar  also  suggested  that,  without  a 
need  for  universal  access,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  large  newspaper’s  sepa¬ 
rate,  largely  unrelated  sections  could 
not  rely  on  their  own  production  data¬ 
bases  on  separate  servers  to  enhance 
system  performance. 

At  the  ANUG  meeting,  where  it  in¬ 
troduced  its  new  corporate  owner,  Atex 
reported  on  its  direction  and  activities 
after  six  months  under  Sysdeco  man¬ 
agement.  Its  three  principal  tasks  were 


resolving  outstanding  financial  and  cus¬ 
tomer-relations  issues,  promoting  inte¬ 
gration  services  and  rationalizing  its 
product  lines. 

From  the  start,  said  Segal,  Sysdeco 
spent  $2  million  to  rectify  undisclosed 
problems  that  came  with  Atex.  Miller 
said  it  was  probably  fair  to  say  “that  we 
were  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss”  just  pri¬ 
or  to  the  acquisition. 

But  the  new  Atex  got  off  to  a  good 
start,  he  said,  pointing  to  nine  front- 
end  system  sales  so  far  in  1995.  Goals 
for  the  balance  of  the  year  are  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  pre-existing  account  problems 
and  continuation  of  financial  recovery 
to  achieve  stability  that  reassures  users 
and  prospective  customers. 

After  outlining  its  operating  structure 
and  naming  top  managers  and  those 
heading  projects,  sales  and  support  and 
service.  Miller  said  big  and  small  ac¬ 
counts  will  get  more  attention  through 
separate  handling  of  the  large,  strategic 
accounts  that  demand  much  of  individ¬ 
ual  representatives’  time. 

Also  to  be  strengthened  are  market¬ 
ing  and,  especially  with  ANUG,  com¬ 
munications,  said  Miller. 


While  supporting  older  systems  and 
selling  new  ones  are  big  parts  of  cus¬ 
tomer  relations,  a  broad  range  of  inte¬ 
gration  services  (needs  analysis,  system 
design  and  specification,  project  plan¬ 
ning  and  management,  implementation 
planning,  installation,  software  devel¬ 
opment,  as  needed,  and  technical  and 
operational  training  and  documenta¬ 
tion)  may  help  preserve  some  existing 
business  as  well  as  bring  in  new  ac¬ 
counts. 

Atex  already  has  served  as  integrator 
for  a  project  that  involved  none  of  its 
own  products.  Provided  it  could  gain  or 
regain  customer  confidence,  said  Miller, 
Atex  stands  ready  to  do  the  same  for  its 
existing  users  who  chose  to  install  non- 
Atex  systems. 

For  the  many  papers  using  older  Atex 
systems,  the  vendor  had  good  news. 

“We  are  in  the  Jll  business,”  Miller 
insisted  —  not  only  with  continuing 
support,  but  also  with  system  enhance¬ 


ments.  Maintaining  Ill  systems  soft¬ 
ware  and  hardware  brings  in  revenue 
that  helps  finance  development  of  new¬ 
er  client-serve  systems,  he  said.  “We 
would  just  be  stupid  to  torpedo  that.” 

For  the  older  systems,  Atex  is  supply¬ 
ing  a  PostScript  driver  and  enhance¬ 
ment  to  the  Integrated  Advertising  Sys¬ 
tem.  “I  can’t  remember  the  last  time  we 
did  that,”  Miller  remarked. 

Legacy  products  that  connect  to  the 
Jll  systems  include  Classified  Pagina¬ 
tion,  Architect  (with  Quarkitect  for 
PressZGo  and  DewarView),  Communi¬ 
cations  Manager,  the  MPB  Gateway, 
PressZGo  Layout  release  2.0  (with  fixes 
for  single  file  and  jumps)  and  Prefer¬ 
ence  1.5  for  Windows. 

Miller  said  Sysdeco-Atex  will  deter¬ 
mine  if  the  half-developed  Mac  Prefer¬ 
ence  product  is  worth  completing.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  Miller  disclosed  that  while  Ed- 
Page  1.7  is  slated  for  early-November 
release,  the  “future  development  strate¬ 
gy”  for  the  high-end  pagination  product 
“is  under  evaluation.” 

He  said  Atex  and  Sysdeco  are  look¬ 
ing  at  current  commitments  and  weigh¬ 
ing  continuing  development  costs  in 


light  of  prospects  for  more  sales  and  the 
strengths  of  competing  products. 

With  a  positive  evaluation,  he 
added,  “the  product  could  be  rewrit¬ 
ten”  and  ported  to  a  new  system  with 
an  improved  interface. 

The  three-year-old  RS/6000-based 
Composition  Server  will  be  retired  as 
an  unsuccessful  product.  Developed  to 
support  the  new  pagination  and  front- 
end  systems  with  Atex  WES  composi¬ 
tion,  it  also  worked  with  the  earlier 
systems  as  a  migration  product,  off¬ 
loading  the  H&.J  function  from  appli¬ 
cations  servers. 

The  decision  may  not  have  come  as 
a  surprise  to  most,  given  the  demise  of 
Mac-based  Capriccio,  uncertainty  sur¬ 
rounding  EdPage  and  abandonment  of 
the  Deadline  front  end. 

Miller,  whose  most  recent  responsi¬ 
bilities  have  been  in  the  newer  integra¬ 
tion  services  and  client-server  systems, 
announced  more  good  new  for  long¬ 
standing  customers. 

“We  are  in  the  process  of  building  a 
new  Jll  board,”  he  said,  with  clock 
speed  doubled  and  all  principle  com¬ 
puting  functions  put  on  the  CPU. 

Beta  testing  of  the  Jll  Turbo  board 
begins  in  early  November,  with  avail¬ 
ability  scheduled  for  January.  The 
hardware  upgrade  costs  $15,000  (less 
for  a  dozen  or  more  boards)  and  re¬ 
quires  a  monitor  upgrade. 

Gary  Young,  custom  business  unit 
director,  said  Atex  will  survey  users  in 
regard  to  one  attendee’s  warning  that 
the  MPB  also  could  use  a  boost,  as  it  is 
“getting  close  to  being  a  bottleneck” 
for  his  paper’s  system. 

Customers  using  the  Fault-Tolerant 
File  System  may  soon  have  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  Atex  hopes  to  use  as  a  database 
server.  A  versatile  and  very  large  High- 
Availability  Cluster  Multi-Processor 
using  IBM-acquired  software  will  soon 
be  going  into  the  New  York  Times. 
Atex  reported  FTPS  users  will  need  no 
applications  changes  when  switching 
to  the  new  storage  device. 

In  response  to  a  user’s  inquiry,  Atex 
executives  said  it  is  “reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect”  that  products  still  being  sold  will 
be  ported  to  other  platforms.  Other  in¬ 
tegrators,  they  noted,  already  have  in¬ 
stalled  DewarView  on  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems  hardware  in  the  U.S.,  and  Atex 
received  a  European  order  for  a  Sun- 
based  Enterprise  advertising  system. 

The  centerpiece  of  Atex’s  client- 
server  products.  Enterprise  will  be  run- 
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ning  under  Windows  95  by  year  end, 
when  it  will  have  enhanced  database 
performance,  contact  manager  and 
logo  management,  full  OPI  support, 
Edgil  credit  card  capture  technology 
and  integrated  code  conversion  to  Hy¬ 
pertext  markup  for  online  output. 

Acknowledging  that  some  U.S. 
newspapers  prefer  Oracle  to  Sybase  for 
the  SQL  database  in  Enterprise,  Miller 
said  Atex  will  probably  make  it  avail¬ 
able,  as  it  already  is  in  Europe. 

In  its  own  new  products  and  those  it 
adopts  or  adapts.  Miller  said  Atex  will 
continue  to  adhere  to  industry  stan¬ 
dards.  “We  don’t  muck  around  with 
operating  systems,  network  protocols 
or  databases,”  he  said. 

What  the  company  will  not  contin¬ 
ue,  however,  is  last  year’s  “product-of- 
the-month  program,”  as  Miller  termed 
it,  saying  that  even  the  staff  could  not 
keep  track  of  the  product  line.  The  re¬ 
sulting  consolidation,  he  said,  is  made 
with  the  understanding  that  Atex  can¬ 
not  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

In  addition  to  the  death  of  Dead¬ 
line,  the  Reflex  system  may  have  been 
“fatally  flawed,”  said  Miller.  The  pro¬ 
duction  tracking  system  will  go  the  way 
of  RealTime  Tracker  before  it.  Sysdeco 
fulfilled  the  Atex  contract  with  the 
Boston  Globe  by  creating  a  tracking 
system  expressly  for  the  customer. 

The  problem  with  Reflex,  according 
to  Miller,  was  that  it  was  developed  at 
some  distance  from  its  prospective 
users.  He  said  the  decision  to  kill  the 
product  was  based  not  so  much  on  how 
far  its  development  had  progressed  as 
on  consideration  of  the  possibility  and 
the  worth  of  its  completion. 

Atex  may  well  rely  on  its  new  part¬ 
ner  within  Sysdeco  to  meet  another  of 
its  1996  objectives:  another  serious  run 
at  the  magazine  market  —  for  which 
Miller  said  he  believes  “the  Dewar 
product  is  . . .  well  suited.” 

He  said  Atex  will  “probably  have  to 
begin  from  ground  zero”  to  re-enter 
that  market,  and  it  is  a  principal  rea¬ 
son  that  a  New  York-based  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  among  the  additional 
personnel  Atex  expects  to  take  on. 

Sysdeco’s  contributions. 
Media’s  managers 

Sysdeco  has  indicated  that  all  parties 
to  its  Media  division  will  play  some  de¬ 
velopment  role,  including  its  own  team 
in  Norway.  The  first  Sysdeco  product  it 
has  promoted  in  this  connection  is  the 
Tellus  geographical  information  system 
(GIS)  for  use  in  database  marketing 


and  other  applications. 

At  the  ANUG  meeting.  Miller  said 
GIS  would  serve  more  than  fleet  opera¬ 
tions.  Its  immediate  graphical  display 
offers  a  visual,  more  intuitive  grasp  of 
stored  or  manipulated  information  for 
areas  like  real  estate  advertising.  Users 
at  the  meeting  suggested  possible  appli¬ 
cations  for  computer-assisted  reporting 
and  for  enhancing  an  understanding  of 
advertising  in  relation  to  circulation/ 
subscriber  data. 

Sysdeco  also  uses  its  own  Systemator 
software  tool  for  product  development, 
including  site  customizations,  notably 
the  Boston  Globe’s  production-tracking 
software.  The  development  tools  will 
also  be  of  value  to  publishers  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  new  electronic  media,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Marlow  Einelund,  president  and 
CEO  of  Atex  Americas  operations. 

Miller  said  Systemator  permits  mod¬ 
eling  that  can  be  used  to  create  “a  very 
early  iteration  of  the  system”  that  can 
be  modified  as  needed  many  times  over. 
The  tool  makes  development  of  custom 
systems  like  that  at  the  Globe  faster  and 
easier  than  has  been  possible  until  now, 
according  to  Miller. 

A  benefit  of  the  group’s  operation 


and  organization,  according  to  Miller,  is 
its  combination  of  Sysdeco’s  technical 
expertise  and  the  market-specific 
knowledge  of  the  individual  business 
units.  Segal  said  Sysdeco  expects  to 
have  about  a  dozen  staffers  who  can  be 
shifted  around  within  the  group  to  lend 
their  programming  expertise  as  needed, 
where  needed. 

Development  of  ad  products  was  to 
continue  in  Finland,  where  Sypress  sup¬ 
plied  the  core  technology  in  Atex’s  En¬ 
terprise.  Development  of  editorial  prod¬ 
ucts  appears  split  between  Dewar  and 
Atex  in  the  U.S.  and  some  QuarkX¬ 
Press-based  products  in  the  U.K.,  where 
Atex  PressZGo  products  were  based  on 
technology  licensed  from  another  sys¬ 
tems  vendor.  Atex  Hot  Off  The  Press 
“shrink-wrapped”  products  appear  to 
have  been  discontinued. 

Clive  Segal,  a  Sysdeco  senior  manag¬ 
er  and  Atex  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  will  serve  as 
Dewar  chairman  and  CEO.  Sysdeco 
said  that  C.E.  Steuart  Dewar  “will  re¬ 


main  as  a  consultant  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  team  at  Dewar  for  at  least  three 
years.”  Dewar  takes  a  seat  on  the  board 
of  Sysdeco  Inc.  In  both  capacities,  Se¬ 
gal  reports  to  Einelund,  who  serves  as 
president  of  both  Atex  Americas  oper¬ 
ations  and  Sysdeco  Media  in  the  U.S. 
Sysdeco  Media  chief  operating  officer  is 
former  Atex  executive  Graham  Shaw. 
Based  at  Atex  headquarters  in  the  U.K., 
he  reports  to  Sysdeco  Group  CEO  Johs. 
Jamne.  The  three  European-based  top 
executives  are  joined  on  Sysdeco’s  exec¬ 
utive  board  by  Sypress  managing  direc¬ 
tor  Markku  Riipinen,  who  also  heads 
the  Media  unit’s  development  center  in 
Trondheim,  Norway. 

The  Dewar  sale  was  in  the  wind  for 
some  months,  and  Segal  said  he  and 
Steuart  Dewar  had  talked  on  and  off  all 
year.  Dewar  now  works  part  time  for 
Sysdeco.  Not  limited  to  projects  at  his 
old  company,  he  is  to  have  groupwide 
involvement  (see  sidebar,  p.  26) 

President  Larry  Justice  is  no  longer 
with  the  company.  With  Segal  occupy¬ 
ing  the  two  top  posts  at  Dewar,  Adrian 
Werner  was  named  operations  director. 
With  a  background  in  software,  engi¬ 
neering  and  marketing,  he  joins  Dewar 


from  a  medical  instrument  business  in 
Milwaukee. 

Segal  said  no  other  personnel 
changes  in  Dewar’s  organization  are  an¬ 
ticipated.  As  for  its  size,  he  said  he 
would  “probably”  add  staff  “in  the  next 
60  days.”  (After  a  stint  with  DEC,  for¬ 
mer  Dewar  staffer  Brian  Smith  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fold  under  Sysdeco  as  an 
Atex  marketing  support  manager.) 

Within  Sysdeco,  the  Dewar  group 
will  pursue  other  products  its  founder 
had  in  mind  but  hadn’t  the  funding  to 
develop,  Segal  added.  He  said  Sysdeco 
will  provide  support  and  offer  upgrades 
for  Dewar’s  customer  base. 

Sysdeco  informed  ANUG  that  Atex 
will  do  the  same  for  its  customers,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  enhancements  for  the 
widely  installed  older  J 11  systems  even 
as  it  curtailed  work  on  new  products  be¬ 
gun  before  the  Sysdeco  acquisition. 

Seeing  a  near-term  migration  of  Atex 
J 11  users  to  newer  client-server  systems, 
Segal  predicted  Dewar  customers  will 
make  much  the  same  change. 


In  addition  to  the  death  of  Deadline,  the  Reflex 
system  may  have  been  “fatally  flawed,”  said  Miller. 
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Dewar  on  Dewar, 
Dewar  View,  Sysdeco 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THREE  MONTHS  AGO,  Steuart  De- 
war  was  in  Uganda  to  get  close  to  its 
gorillas.  He  then  sold  the  company  he 
founded  20  years  ago,  took  some  time 
off  in  Mexico  and  returned  to  Chicago 
for  an  encounter  with  another,  higher 
group  of  primates. 

When  Norwegian  software  firm  Sys- 
deco  bought  Dewar’s  firm  last  month, 
it  acquired  its  customer  base,  well-re¬ 
ceived  publishing  software,  a  small  staff 
dedicated  to  its  development  and,  im¬ 
portant  to  any  company  in  a  new  mar¬ 
ket,  the  services  of  an  executive  who 
knows  well  and  is  well  liked  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  he  once  sold  to. 

In  his  capacity  as  an  independent 
consultant  working  part  time  with  Sys¬ 
deco  for  at  least  the  next  three  years, 
Dewar  said  he  can  resume  personal 
contact  with  customers  after  working 
90-hour  weeks  for  most  of  the  past  five 
years.  Most  of  that  time  was  spent  de¬ 
veloping  DewarView,  software  that  cre¬ 
ates  a  unitary  editorial  environment 
from  mostly  third-party  component 
programs. 

During  a  break  at  this  month’s  annu¬ 
al  Atex  User  Group  Meeting  in  Chica¬ 
go,  Dewar  said  his  decision  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  software  development  by  with¬ 
drawing  from  end-user  sales  in  favor  of 
distribution  through  authorized  inte¬ 
grators,  put  some  distance  between 
him  and  his  customers.  Calling  it  the 
“only  downside”  to  that  decision,  he 
said  that  will  change  with  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  —  “a  big  win,  personally.” 

The  upside  of  the  decision  was  the 
success  of  his  initial  strategy  in  creat¬ 
ing  DewarView.  He  told  Atex  users  he 
intended  the  product  to  serve  as  a 
“wedge”  that  would  keep  smaller  play¬ 
ers  like  Mycro-Tek  back  in  the  low  end 
of  the  market  and  bigger  vendors  like 
Atex  at  the  high  end. 

Dewar  contended  that  the  strategy 
was  a  success,  noting  that  Mycro-Tek 
went  into  bankruptcy  and  Atex  wound 
up  selling  his  product. 

Though  he  looks  forward  to  getting 


Steuart  Dewar 


back  in  touch  with  users,  Dewar  said 
he  will  remain  involved  in  developing 
and  refining  publishing  products  for 
Sysdeco.  Discussions  on  his  precise 
role  in  the  new  organization  were  to 
proceed  through  the  end  of  this 
month,  he  said. 

His  agenda,  however,  now  includes 
spending  more  time  on  other  interests 

—  not  least,  his  and  his  wife’s  wildlife 
foundation.  His  wife  studies  gorillas; 
Steuart  studied  ethology  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  Their  shared  interest 
in  primates  focuses  on  captive  gorillas 

—  the  status  of  those  living  in  the 
world’s  zoos. 

The  couple’s  recent  pursuit  of  moun¬ 
tain  gorillas  proved  a  successful  outing, 
with  several  sightings  and  an  approach 
within  15  feet  of  one  silverback.  Dewar 
said  the  creatures  are  gentler  than  oth¬ 
ers,  such  as  the  hippopotamus,  that  are 
often,  and  erroneously,  believed  be¬ 
nign. 

A  potential  gorilla  in  the  publishing 
systems  business  (it  has  acquired  the 
the  businesses  of  five  developers  in 
four  countries),  Sysdeco,  too,  will  be  a 
benign  force  among  his  customers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dewar.  “1  don’t  see  it’s  going 
to  make  any  significant  difference  at  all 


.  .  .  in  the  near  future,”  and  will  have 
“no  detriment  to  my  user  base  or  .  .  . 
company,”  he  said  of  the  acquisition. 

If  anything,  he  sees  benefits  in  the 
bigger  organization,  citing  its  research 
and  development  and  the  financing  to 
back  those  efforts.  Those  resources,  he 
said,  should  allow  Dewar  staff  to  stay 
on  track  for  its  long-range  product  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  new  Sysdeco  director-consul¬ 
tant  said  his  company  might  have  com¬ 
pleted  its  soon-to-be-released  De¬ 
warView  2.0  (“a  complete  rewrite”  with 
more  capabilities)  a  year  earlier  had  it 
not  been  distracted  by  debt  during  that 
time. 

ANUG  may  move  to 
a  trimmer  Nexpo 

ATEX  NEWSPAPER  USERS  may  find 
their  group’s  annual  meeting  moved 
from  late  summer  to  late  spring  if  a  de¬ 
cision  is  made  to  schedule  the  event  in 
conjunction  with  Nexpo. 

Atex  vice  president  Allen  S.  Miller 
said  the  change  would  be  considered  to 
help  those  members  who  have  difficulty 
finding  time  and  gaining  management 
approval  to  travel  to  both  their  user 
group’s  and  the  industry’s  annual  con¬ 
ferences.  Convening  users  during  the 
same  week  and  in  the  same  city  as  Nex¬ 
po  would  save  them  time  and  money. 

Fresh  from  a  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  Technical  Committee  meet¬ 
ing,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  electron¬ 
ic  news  systems  coordinator  Bruce 
Adomeit  arrived  at  this  month’s  Atex 
Newspaper  Users  Group  meeting  in 
Chicago  with  word  on  Nexpos  ’95  and 
’96. 

Adomeit  said  Nexpo  attendance  was 
down  15%  from  the  number  who 
showed  up  in  1994,  and  that  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  low  because  of  the 
smaller  number  of  lower-level  personnel 
newspapers  now  send  to  the  trade  show 
and  conference. 

He  reported  that  the  number  of  ses¬ 
sions  would  be  halved  and  that  they 
will  be  less  concerned  than  before  with 
the  details  of  technology  and  produc¬ 
tion  —  an  unfavorable  change,  in 
Adomeit’s  view. 

Nexpo  ’96  Arrangements  Committee 
chairman  Michael  Ide,  production  vice 


(See  ANUQ  on  page  45) 
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A  rcx:ky  road 
predicted  for 
newspaper  ads 

Investment  firm  says  after  decades  of 
dominance ,  newspapers  next  year  will  cease 
to  be  the  leading  advertising  medium 


by  Tony  Case 

AFTER  DECADES  OF  dominance, 
newspapers  next  year  will  cease  to  be 
the  leading  advertising  medium,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  major  communications 
forecaster. 

If  the  most  recent  projections  of  the 
New  York  investment  firm  Veronis, 
Suhler  &  Associates  are  to  be  believed, 
this  turn  of  events  strikes  a  major  com¬ 
petitive  blow  to  an  industry  that  takes 
in  more  in  annual  ad  revenues  than 
any  other  advertising  vehicle. 

The  firm  predicted  the  daily  press 
will  account  for  36%  of  measured  me¬ 
dia  advertising  in  1996,  compared  with 
television’s  37.5%.  Estimated  figures  for 
the  current  year  show  newspapers  and 
TV  virtually  neck-and-neck,  with  re¬ 
spective  36.9%  and  36.7%  shares.  Still, 
newspapers  remain  on  top. 

(Measured  media  besides  news¬ 
papers  and  TV  are  radio,  which  will 
represent  an  estimated  11.5%  of  ad 
spending  next  year,  and  magazines, 
with  14.9%.  Veronis,  Suhler  classifies 
weekly  newspapers,  direct  mail,  yellow 
pages  and  outdoor  advertising  as  non- 
measured.) 

The  continuing  decline  in  the  num-‘ 
ber  of  dailies  —  14  papers  died  in  1994 
—  was  credited  with  pushing  ad 
spending  down. 

“When  the  number  of  papers  in  a 
market  drops,  aggregate  advertising 
spending  in  that  market  also  drops,” 
said  Veronis,  Suhler’s  comprehensive 
report. 

Because  of  the  eroding  newspaper 
population  and  the  wide  restructuring 
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of  department  store  chains  —  news¬ 
papers’  biggest  advertisers  —  the  in¬ 
dustry  saw  ad  spending  increase  at  a 
measly  1.1%  compound  annual  rate 
over  the  last  five  years. 

Newspapers’  share  of  the  advertising 
market  peaked  in  1987  at  41.9%.  Since 
then,  they’ve  steadily  lost  their  hold. 

The  report  also  predicted  newspaper 
advertising  expenditures  will  begin  to 
grow  at  a  slower  rate  as  the  economy 
shifts  down. 


Both  1990  and  1991  saw  negative  ad 
spending  growth,  as  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  experienced  its  worst  recession 
in  half  a  century.  Last  year,  the  busi¬ 
ness  achieved  an  impressive  growth 
rate  of  7.3%,  up  from  4%  in  1993  and 
1%  in  1992. 

1994’s  good  showing  was  largely  due 
to  classified  advertising,  which  grew  at 
a  rate  of  11.9%.  By  comparison,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  expenditures  grew 
7.9%,  while  retail  advertising  —  which 
accounts  for  more  than  half  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  dollars  —  rose  only 
4%.  Retail  was  the  only  category  to 
have  grown  at  a  slower  rate  in  1994 
than  1993. 

In  1995,  overall  ad  growth  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  drop  4.6%,  then  3.8%  in  1996. 


Thereafter,  the  upward  trend  begins 
once  again,  with  4.1%  growth  in  1997, 
5.3%  in  1998  and  6.3%  in  1999. 

With  a  compound  annual  rate  of 
4.8%  in  the  1994-1999  period  —  great¬ 
ly  improved  over  the  1.1%  rate  in  the 
previous  five  years  —  total  daily  news¬ 
paper  ad  spending  should  reach  $43.2 
billion  in  1999,  up  from  $34.2  billion  in 
1994.  Television  ad  spending  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  rise  to  $44.9  billion  from  $33.7 
billion. 

It  is  predicted  total  spending  on 
newspapers  in  1999,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  not  only  advertising  but  also  cir¬ 
culation  income,  will  increase  to  $61.7 
billion  —  $55.9  billion  for  dailies,  $5.8 
billion  for  weeklies  —  up  from  an  esti¬ 
mated  $48  billion  last  year.  Total 
spending  on  broadcast  TV  will  jump  to 
$37.5  billion  from  $29  billion  in  the 
same  periods. 

Not  only  will  newspapers  see  their 
piece  of  the  advertising  pie  shrink  — 
they  can  also  expect  a  circulation  slide 
of  0.3%  over  the  next  five  years. 

Publishers  have  had  to  compensate 
for  40%  newsprint  price  increases  with 
all  sorts  of  belt-tightening  initiatives, 
from  trimming  pages  to  instituting  hir¬ 
ing  freezes  and  buyout  plans.  Next,  it 


appears  the  skyrocketing  paper  costs 
are  going  to  hit  the  readers  where  it 
hurts. 

While  single  copy  and  subscription 
prices  rose  at  a  4.5%  compound  annu¬ 
al  rate  for  weekday  editions  and  1.2% 
for  Sunday  in  the  last  five  years,  Vero¬ 
nis,  Suhler  projects  an  increase  of  6.2% 
from  now  until  decade’s  end.  Price  in¬ 
creases  are  expected  to  average  as 
much  as  10%  this  year  alone. 

Today,  the  average  newspaper  price 
is  32^  weekday  and  $1.10  Sunday.  By 
1999,  the  average  is  projected  to  rise  to 
430  weekday  and  $1.50  Sunday. 

For  the  1994-1999  period,  morning 
paper  circulation  will  rise  at  a  0.5% 

(See  Financial  on  page  45) 
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The  firm  predicted  the  daily  press  will  account  for 
36%  of  measured  media  advertising  in  1996, 
compared  with  television’s  37.5%. 


OK,  so  itis  not  an  everyday  question.  Unless, 
of  course,  you’re  Rick  Ccq)ps  and  run  the  studio  for 
Leo  Burnett.  Then  you  ask  it  regularly.  And  choose 
your  PCs  carefully.  Because  not  only  are  scores  of 
art  directors  and  production  managers  breathing 
down  your  neck;  scores  of  competitors  are,  too. 

That’s  why  Rick  chooses  Power  Macintosh? 
He  knows  that  built-in  ColorSync*  technology 
makes  color  matching  quick.  Easy.  And  accurate. 
He  knows  that  accelerated  software  helps  Power 
Mac™  rival  the  power  of  a  Scitex  Blaze.  (At  about 
one-tenth  the  cost.)  And  he  knows  that  a  Power 
Mac  8100/110  runs  graphics  programs  up  to  92% 
faster  than  the  fastest  Pentium  PC  you  can  buy* 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  Power  Macintosh 
helps  keep  production  costs  down.  Productivity  up. 
The  jobs  rolling  through.  And  the  art  directors 
happy.  (Now,  that’s  some  thick  mustard,  indeed.) 
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Rick  Capps 
Capps  Studio.  Ltd. 

Art  Studio  for  Leo  Burnett 
Chicago 

"The  Macintosh  has  definitely 
helped  us  grow.  '  says  Rick 
when  asked  about  his  studios 
expansion  from  9  to  115  people 
in  five  years.  Of  course,  pro¬ 
ducing  ads  for  Burnett  clients 
such  as  McDonald's.  Nintendo. 
United  Airlines,  Philip  Morns. 
Oldsmobile  and  Reebok  hasn't 
exactly  hurt  us.  either " 


“We  can  literally  take  a  concept 
on  a  napkin  and  go  all  the  way  to 

color-corrected  digital  files  and 

1 

proofs  out  the  door.  All  on  Power 


Macintosh.  All  in-house. That  not 


only  saves  time  and 


increases 


productivity,,  it  also  gh'es  us  total 

li 


control,  start  to  finish.  There’s 

I 

ju^one  problem.  Deciding  if  the 

: 

I 
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-  mustard  stain  is  part  of  the  con- 


I 
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How  do  you  make  a  Big 
Mac  look  its  very  be^  Just 
use  a  Power  Mac.  With 
a  powerlul  RISC-based 
PowerPC*  microprocessor 
and  CokxSyix:  technology 
buHt  right  in,  Power  Macintosh  is  an  appetizirlg  alternative 
to  expensive,  high-end  color  systems. 


/Y\ 

Save  on  fuel.  • 


Power  Mac  isrft  just  fast  Its  com¬ 
patible,  too.  With  DOS  and  Windows 
systems!  With  minis  and  mainframes. 
Even  with  people.  In  fact,  with  true 
videoconferencing  and  software  like 
Adobe*  Acrobat,  you  dortt  even 
have  to  leave  your  desk  to  collaborate  with  your  clients. 
Unless  they  sf^ng  for  kinch,  of  course. 


Let  Power  Macintosh  drive  your  multimedia  efforts.  Capps 
Studio,  for  example,  used  Power  Macintosh  systems  to  create 
CD-ROM-based  dealer  advertising 
materials  for  the  new  Oktsmobile 
Aurora.  What  else  is  possible?  Try 
ads  on  the  Internet.  Interactive 
kiosks.  On-line  catalogs.  And  rrxxe. 


k  Learn  how  Power  Macintosh 
/  can  cut  the  mustard  for  you. 
To  learn  more  about  Power  Mac 
solutions  or  to  see  independent 
y  research  showing  how  Power  Mac 
outperforms  Pentium  microprocessor- 
based  systems,  r^l  800-510-6023  for  info  by  fax. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  call  us  at  800-732-3131,  ext  725, 
to  receive  your  free  materials  by  mail. 


PowerMacintosh: 
The  business  Macintosh: 

Applet. 


-  cept.  Or  part  of  someone’s  lunch.” 


For  proof,  cat  m  and  mid y(mAft995htgnm3lii^.  “A  Perpjrmaaa  Coa^arwm.  tpfk 
namMacadodOmpidertta.  had FeiitaMProcmer-BemdamipidmRipma^Wladom'’TU Foam 
Macmtoih  6tOO  DOS  Coiapalibk.  and  other  Pomer  Macmkah  aaMt  lovq;  Sofimadoaa  froat  haigm 
SolatkmLfmte-DOS6JaadWfHdomXlCt995AppkCoa^.hK.AMri^romrpad.AppklkAfple 
kg/KOdor^ai^t^anloih  are  legjderedfmlemmkiiJgtk  Computer.  kK.  Mac,  Foam  Mac  and  Pomr 
liacmtBihanhademiwktcfJgpkampiim.ImFomarFCaalradeamkoflfarriialamaiBmmeKai^^ 
CorporadoH,  irndmikrlaimtu^xm.AdobeaamdemarkefAdoheSvsmmtKceporamlaadambe 
ie^mimimcermHjiirmllctiomAtAppldpro^are\i\agan1tbeaamiibkloaidiiiiktihwilk<Mditr. 

loam  more  m  ordf).  cat  SOO-776-2ii5  or  TDD  900-8ii-6123 
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Microsoft  buys 
entire  British 
paper’s  press  run 

London  Times  editor  defends  deal  that 
permitted  vendor  to  bundle  staff  ^written 
supplement  extolling  the  virtues  of  Windows  95 


by  J',  Bruce  Tober 

FOR  A  MAJOR  newspaper  to  pull  a 
“crassly  commercial”  ploy  would  ap¬ 
pear,  on  its  surface,  to  be  the  worst 
thing  that  paper’s  management  could 
do  to  itself  or  the  industry. 

Yet,  to  the  minds  of  many,  that’s  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Rupert  Murdoch-owned 
Times  of  London  did  recently.  It  al¬ 
lowed  its  entire  print  run  to  be  bought 
by  Microsoft. 


The  Times,  which  normally  sells 
about  655,000  copies  a  day,  printed  1.4 
million  copies.  Microsoft  then  bundled 
in  the  paper  a  28-page  supplement  ex¬ 
tolling  the  virtues  of  its  new  Windows 
95  software. 

The  newspapers  were  distributed 
free  at  newsstands  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  to  home  subscribers.  Both 
Times  staffers  and  freelancers  con- 


Tober  is  a  30-year  veteran  journalist 
having  served  as  a  staffer  on  several 
U.S.  dailies  and  weeklies.  He's  been  a 
freelancer  for  about  1 0  years  and 
currently  lives  in  Birmingham,  England, 
freelancing  primarily  for  the  computer 
press  there  and  in  the  U.S. 
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tributed  articles  to  the  supplement. 

Windows  95  was  launched  that  same 
day. 

According  to  an  article  in  Murdoch’s 
New  York  Post,  at  25  pence  —  38^ 
each  —  the  1.5  million  copies  had  a  re¬ 
tail  value  of  $580,000. 

According  to  the  Post,  Microsoft  is 
spending  about  $1  billion  on  market¬ 
ing  Windows  95,  primarily  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

In  an  exclusive  interview,  Peter 


Stothard,  editor  of  the  Times,  insisted 
he  stands  by  his  decision  to  go  with  the 
supplement. 

“I  was  first  asked  if  I  was  prepared  to 
accept  it  a  few  weeks  ago,”  Stothard 
said.  “As  editor  of  the  Times,  I  have 
complete  control  of  what  I  will  accept 
or  not  in  the  paper.” 

That,  he  said,  includes  both  editori¬ 
al  and  advertising  material. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  forced  any¬ 
one  to  write  anything  they  didn’t  want 
to  write,”  he  said,  countering  specula¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  staffers  working  on 
the  project  had  the  right  to  decline  to 
do  so. 

The  editor  also  denied  the  Microsoft 
insert  was  an  advertising  supplement. 


“This  was  a  special  report  or  focus  sec¬ 
tion,  not  an  advertising  supplement,” 
he  said. 

Stothard  likened  it  to  the  focus  re¬ 
ports  on  such  things  as  “the  plastics  in¬ 
dustry  or  Saudi  Arabia”  or  any  other 
country. 

“Microsoft  and  other  ancillary  com¬ 
panies  advertised  in  it,  very  much  the 
same  as  companies  advertise  in  any 
other  special  sections.  There  are  zero 
implications  to  journalistic  ethics,” 
Stothard  added. 

“The  nicest  thing  you  could  say 
about  Microsoft’s  launch  is  that  it’s 
overkill,”  said  Toronto  journalist  Anna 
Luca.  “Spending  megahucks  to  buy  the 
day’s  edition  of  a  newspaper  is  an  ac¬ 
tion  not  worthy  of  anyone  —  it’s  pure 
propaganda  —  relatively  benign  per¬ 
haps,  but  propaganda  all  the  same,”  she 
said. 

“One  has  to  wonder,  as  well,  about 
the  ethics  of  the  newspaper  itself.  If  it 
can  be  so  easily  bought,  why  would  one 
trust  what  it  may  have  to  say?  Sort  of 
leaves  the  paper  tainted,”  she  added, 
echoing  the  feelings  of  many  journal¬ 
ists  from  North  America  and  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Kingdom.  “I  feel  our  reputation  [as 
journalists]  has  been  sullied  by  having 
this  crass  commercialism.” 

Stothard  chalked  up  such  criticism 
to  jealousy  on  the  part  of  competing 
papers  and  to  wrong-headedness  on 
the  part  of  the  complaining  journalists. 

“The  Times  is  a  paper  with  a  very 
long  tradition  and  is  recognized  as  a 
very  powerful  paper,”  he  said,  adding 
that  the  paper  is  “selling  85%  more 
than  two  years  ago.” 

“The  people  who  work  here  and 
those  who  read  the  paper  can  either 
trust  me  or  fantasize  about  journalism 
in  control  of  other  forces,”  Stothard 
said. 

Stothard  said  allowing  Microsoft  to 
buy  an  additional  750,000  copies  of  the 
paper  to  distribute  was  a  good  way  to 
promote  it  to  non-readers. 

There  were  other  alternate  methods 
open,  Stothard  acknowledged.  “1  could 
have  advertised  on  TV  for  about 
£500,000  and  only  stimulated  30,000 
trial  readers,  for  example.  Instead,  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  sell  out  the  en¬ 
tire  run  and  have  the  paper  seen  for 
that  day  by  750,000  people  who 
wouldn’t  normally  see  it.  Instead  of 
paying  £500,000  to  do  so,  the  paper  got 
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paid  that  amount.  If  even  a  10th  of 
readers  on  the  day  weren’t  potential 
Times  readers,  it’s  still  a  very  good  way 
of  getting  people  to  see  the  paper  for 
what  it  is.” 

Not  everybody’s  convinced: 

A  technology  reporter  for  a  major 
U.S.  daily,  who  requested  anonymity 
added,  “The  Times  sold  out  big  time. 
Letting  any  one  place  cover  all  your 
production  costs  is  an  invitation  to 
bias  and  I  would  be  very  skeptical  of 
any  of  the  computer/electronics  articles 
in  that  issue.  Advertorial  sections  and 
inserts  are  different,  but  a  paper  that 
reads:  ‘Microsoft  brings  you  the  Times 
today?’  Yeesh.  Don’t  these  guys  know 
when  to  stop?  Were  I  working  there,  I 
would  be  embarrassed  of  the  publisher 
for  being  such  a  transparent  shill.” 

Hall  of  Fame 
Web  site 

THE  PLAIN  DEALER  has  premiered 
a  World  Wide  Web  site  for  the  Rock 
and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum  in 
Cleveland. 

The  Web  site  features  a  “walking 
tour”  of  the  museum  and  a  list  of  “The 
500  Songs  That  Shaped  Rock  and 
Roll.”  Users  can  download  audio  clips 
and  photos  of  the  museum. 

The  site  also  offers  tourist  informa¬ 
tion  on  Cleveland  restaurants,  hotels, 
museums,  shopping  and  cultural  events. 
A  five-day  weather  forecast  for  Greater 
Cleveland  is  updated  daily. 

“This  site  will  not  only  show  the 
world  Cleveland’s  newest  first-class  mu¬ 
seum,  but  also  all  the  wonderful  things 
to  do  when  they  visit  here,”  said  Alex 
Machaskee,  Plain  Dealer  president  and 
publisher. 

The  site  was  designed  by  Vantage 
One,  a  Cleveland-based  design  and 
communications  company  that  special¬ 
izes  in  developing  Internet  sites.  The 
Web  site  address  is  http://www.rock- 
hall.com. 

N.Y.  Daily  News 
now  on  Nexis 

THE  NEW  YORK  Daily  News  became 
available  on  Nexis  on  Sept.  1. 

“The  decision  to  put  the  New  York 
Daily  News  on  Nexis  is  another  step  to¬ 
ward  the  fulfillment  of  a  commitment 
that  was  made  to  revitalize  the  News 
when  it  was  acquired  by  Mort  Zucker- 
man  and  me  just  three  years  ago,”  said 


co-publisher  and  CEO  Fred  Drasner. 

The  revitalization  program  has  in¬ 
cluded  the  installation  of  a  new  pagina¬ 
tion  system  that  enables  the  paper  to 
produce  all  its  editions  electronically, 
according  to  the  News. 

New  computer 
virus  surfaces 

COMPUTER  VIRUSES  ARE  nothing 
to  sneeze  at.  And  a  new  virus  that  tar¬ 
gets  Microsoft  Word  6  users  opens  the 
door  for  a  whole  new  breed  of  macro- 
based  viruses  capable  of  infecting  data 
files,  which  had  previously  been  consid¬ 
ered  safe. 

The  WinWord.Concept  virus,  also 
known  as  WW6Macro  and  Prank 
Macro,  infects  Microsoft  Word  docu¬ 
ments  and  can  even  be  transmitted  via 
e-mail.  It’s  the  first  virus  to  infect  docu¬ 
ments  rather  than  executable  code. 

Until  now.  Net  surfers  were  safe  un¬ 
less  they  downloaded  and  ran  software, 
in  which  case  they  could  apply  anti¬ 
virus  safeguards.  But  merely  opening  a 
document  that  contains  the  Win¬ 
Word.Concept  virus  may  automatically 
invoke  powerful  macro  programs  with 
the  potential  for  making  a  mess  of  PC 
systems,  including  the  deletion  or  alter¬ 
ation  of  files. 

Fortunately,  the  current  version  of 
the  virus  is  comparatively  benign,  and 
anti-virus  remedies  are  available  from 
Microsoft  and  software  vendors  such  as 
S&S  International,  developers  of  Dr. 
Solomon’s  Anti-Virus  Toolkit. 

Microsoft  Word  users  are  advised  to 
select  Tools/Macros  and  check  the  list 
of  macros  available.  If  macros  exist 
named  AAAZFS,  AAAZAO,  Au¬ 
toOpen,  Payload  and  FileSaveAs,  then 
a  WinWord.Concept  infection  is  pre¬ 
sent. 

Star-Ledger,  cable 
firm  launch  24'hour 
news  channel 

THE  NEWARK  STAR-Ledger,  New 
Jersey’s  largest  newspaper,  and  News  12, 
part  of  Cablevision  Systems  Corp.’s 
Rainbow  Programming  Holdings,  will 
launch  New  Jersey’s  first  24-hour  local 
news  channel  to  be  called  News  12  New 
Jersey. 

The  joint  venture  will  draw  on  the 
television  background  of  News  12, 
which  started  the  first  all-news  local  ca¬ 


ble  channel  on  Long  Island  in  1986  and 
now  provides  local  news  coverage  of 
Long  Island,  Connecticut  and  West¬ 
chester. 

News  12  New  Jersey  will  have  a  staff 
of  more  than  130,  including  broadcast 
journalists,  an  advertising  sales  team 
and  support  staff. 

“For  years.  New  Jersey  has  been  un¬ 
derserved  by  television  news,”  said  Jim 
Willse,  editor  of  the  Star-Ledger.  “News 
12  New  Jersey  will  fill  that  gap  by  com¬ 
bining  the  strengths  of  the  Star-Ledger 
with  the  television  news  experience  of 
Cablevision.” 

The  Ledger  is  owned  by  Advance 
Publications,  a  privately  held,  diversi¬ 
fied  media  company  that  owns  daily 
newspapers  in  22  cities. 

Cablevision  is  the  6th  largest  cable 
television  operator  with  2.6  million  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Two  Utah  weeklies 
offer  Web  pages 

FROM  UTAH  COMES  word  that 
small-town  weeklies  have  a  place  on  the 
World  Wide  Web,  just  like  the  big-city 
dailies. 

Two  Utah  weeklies,  the  Wasatch 
Wave  (circulation  3,400)  and  the  Park 
Record  (circulation  8,400)  have  Home 
Pages  on  the  Web. 

Wave  managing  editor  Tom  Noff- 
singer  told  the  Utah  Press  Association 
that  its  page  will  combine  photos,  text 
and  links  to  other  pages.  The  Internet 
software,  he  said,  is  run  on  a  Powerbook 
150  with  an  external  modem. 

“It  will  run  just  as  well  on  an  SE/30 
or  even  a  Plus,”  he  reported.  “We  in¬ 
vested  in  the  highest  speed  modem 
available  at  28,800  baud.” 

Noffsinger  said  the  modem  was  pur¬ 
chased  through  a  catalog  company  for 
$150,  bringing  the  paper’s  total  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  Web  to  just  over  $200.  He 
added  that  within  minutes  of  installing 
the  modem,  the  Wave  was  online  and 
“surfing  the  net.” 

A  week  after  publishing  its  e-mail  ad¬ 
dress,  the  weekly  received  correspon¬ 
dence  from  six  subscribers,  four  of  them 
outside  the  state,  he  added. 

Noffsinger  commented:  “No  one 
knows  what  the  future  will  bring  in  on¬ 
line  publishing,  but  with  our  abilities  to 
trade  advertising  and  program  our  own 
Web  pages,  we  can  offer  Internet  adver¬ 
tising  to  our  clients  cheaper  than  if  they 
try  to  do  it  themselves.” 
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Interactive  Communications 


Advice  on  driving 
the  information 
superhighway 


by  M.L.  Stein 

DRIVING  THE  INFORMATION  su¬ 
perhighway  can  be  a  tough  test  of  skill, 
creativity  and  the  ability  to  change  di¬ 
rection,  but  newspapers  and  journalists 
who  don’t  get  on  it  are  doomed  to  ir¬ 
relevancy. 

This  was  the  message  brought  to  the 
Honolulu  convention  of  the  Asian 
American  Journalists  Association 
(AAJA)  by  a  panel  of  experts  who  are 
traveling  the  route  and  find  it  not  only 
challenging,  but  necessary,  for  survival. 

“We  must  embrace  the  technology 
to  the  point  where  it  becomes  in¬ 
grained  or  risk  becoming  irrelevant,” 
asserted  Frank  Daniels  III,  executive 
editor  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  & 
Observer,”  in  the  panel  titled:  “The 


News  in  an  Online  Society:  New  Fron¬ 
tier  or  High-Tech  Hype.” 

Daniels’  paper  has  crossed  the  new 
frontier  but  he  worried  that  many  news 
organizations  “do  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  the  transition”  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  “are  splintering  away”  as  online- 
wise  staffers  move  to  media  that  al¬ 
ready  are  on  track. 

Indeed,  added  moderator  Dr. 
William  Boyd  II,  a  Poynter  Institute 
Associate,  some  news  companies,  even 
though  mired  in  budget  slashes,  are 
hiring  people  qualified  in  interactive 
communication.  “They  are  looking  for 
people  who  can  help  them  move  into 
this  new  world,”  he  stated. 

“There  are  tons  of  opportunities  out 
there,”  said  another  panelist,  Con¬ 
stance  Hale,  associate  editor  of  Wired 
magazine,  considered  in  the  forefront 


of  online  technology.  “New  beats  are 
being  created.  If  you  are  on  a  newspa¬ 
per  that  doesn’t  have  a  technology 
beat,  you  should  go  back  and  tell  them 
you  want  one.” 

Moreover,  Hale  continued,  learning 
the  new  service  is  not  as  daunting  as 
some  would  imagine. 

A  former  San  Francisco  Examiner 
copyreader.  Hale  recalled:  “I  was  a 
computer  bimbo.  I  didn’t  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  chocolate  chip  and 
a  microchip.” 

Now,  Hale  said,  she  can  plunge  into 
the  Internet  and  find  with  ease  Shake¬ 
spearean  quotes,  the  entire  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Britannica  and  gems  from 
Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations. 

Research  skills,  according  to  Hale, 
will  be  much  in  demand  as  online 


technology  begins  to  play  a  larger  role 
in  information  delivery. 

Susan  Kamb,  head  of  ESPN’s  online 
project  and  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News’  Mer¬ 
cury  Center,  agreed  with  Hale  that  be¬ 
coming  online  literate  isn’t  too  diffi¬ 
cult,  especially  for  journalists  who  have 
been  working  with  computers. 

“It’s  not  rocket  science,  although,  it 
may  be  a  little  scary  at  first,”  she  went 
on. 

Nor  is  interactive  media  an  in¬ 
evitable  replacement  for  the  newspa¬ 
per,  the  panel  concluded. 

“It  simply  gives  customers  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  what  they  are  already  do¬ 
ing  with  the  newspaper  —  picking  out 
what  they  want  to  read  right  away.” 

And  Louis  A.  Ureneck,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald,  noted 


that  the  newspaper  is  still  the  best  ve¬ 
hicle  for  telling  readers  what’s  impor¬ 
tant  because  of  its  formatting  of  the 
news  sections. 

Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  Amy 
Harmon  allowed  that  her  paper’s  on¬ 
line  service  gives  her  more  contact 
with  readers  through  e-mail  than  ever 
before,  but  contended  that  it’s  the  ba¬ 
sic  newspaper  that  most  provides  a 
sense  of  community. 

“Where  does  the  sense  of  communi¬ 
ty  come  in?”  she  asked.  “People  pick  up 
the  newspaper  to  see  what’s  happening 
in  their  corner  of  the  world.” 

Hale,  too,  did  not  see  the  passing  of 
newspapers  but  she  described  them  as 
being  in  “serious  trouble”  regarding 
their  content. 

“Newspapers  are  filling  their  news 
hole  with  wire  copy  that  I  can  get  on¬ 
line,”  she  explained.  “Why  should  I  pay 
for  this  if  I  can  get  it  free?” 

She  urged  newspapers  to  build  up 
their  local  coverage  to  give  the  public 
good  reason  to  buy  newspapers. 

Ureneck  suggested  that  newspapers 
also  may  have  to  rethink  their  tradi¬ 
tional  belief  that  conflict  makes  news 
—  “that  every  story  must  be  like  a  prize 
fight.” 

The  public,  he  argued,  is  looking  for 
more  stories  that  relate  to  “basic  val¬ 
ues.” 

Meanwhile,  panelists  concurred, 
journalists  should  approach  the  new 
information  road  with  an  open  mind 
because  their  future  depends  on  it. 

In  this  new  world,  Ureneck  posited, 
“new  skills  and  conceptual  thinking 
are  needed.  Journalists  will  become  fa¬ 
cilitators  of  information.” 

Boyd  put  it  this  way:  “There  are 
many  directions  we  can  go  on  the  in¬ 
formation  superhighway.  But  we  must 
be  sure  we  are  not  wearing  blinders 
along  the  route.  There  may  be  deeply 
held  beliefs  in  journalism  that  are  no 
longer  true.” 

Access  Atlanta 
adds  20,000th 

ACCESS  ATLANTA,  THE  interactive 
service  launched  by  Cox  Newspapers 
and  Prodigy  Services  Co.,  recently 
signed  up  its  20,000th  subscriber.  Ac¬ 
cess  Atlanta  was  started  in  March  1994. 
The  record-breaking  subscriber  was 
awarded  20  free  months  of  the  service. 


“Newspapers  are  filling  their  news  hole  with  wire 
copy  that  1  can  get  online,”  she  explained.  “Why 
should  I  pay  for  this  if  I  can  get  it  free?” 
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Seattle  daily  turns 
down  CompuServe  ad 

Newspaper  says  policy  has  been  to  refuse 
ads  for  commercial  online  services  that 
could  compete  with  newspapers;  vendor  contends 
paper  played  favorite  to  Microsoft 


by  William  Webb 

THE  SEATTLE  POST^lntelligencer 
recently  rejected  a  CompuServe  adver¬ 
tisement  that  criticized  Microsoft  Net¬ 
work. 

The  newspaper  has  a  long-standing 
policy  of  refusing  ads  for  subscriber- 
based  online  services  on  the  grounds 
that  commercial  services  potentially 
could  compete  with  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Marji  Ruiz,  vice  president  of 
advertising  at  Seattle  Times  Co.,  par¬ 
ent  company  for  Post-Intelligencer  and 
the  Seattle  Times. 

CompuServe  has  accused  the  paper 
of  catering  to  hometown  favorite  Bill 
Gates  &  Co.,  according  to  Advertising 
Age,  but,  when  contacted  by  E&P, 
CompuServe’s  director  of  advertising 
Tom  Cullivan  refused  to  speculate  on 
the  newspaper’s  reasons.  He  did  say  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  decision. 

The  position  of  the  Seattle  paper  to 
reject  ads  for  fee-based  online  services 
runs  counter  to  newspapers  in  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  The  CompuServe  ad,  re¬ 
fused  by  the  Post-Intelligencer,  ran  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  USA  Today,  the  Washington 
Post,  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  according  to 
Cullivan. 

The  rejected  ad  cost  the  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  about  $13,000  in  lost  revenue, 
according  to  the  paper. 

Seattle  Times’  Ruiz  pointed  out  that 
the  newspaper  had  refused  other  on¬ 
line  ads,  including  those  from  a  Prodi¬ 
gy  campaign  in  the  late  1980s. 

Most  recently,  the  newspaper  turned 
down  a  full-page  color  ad  from  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online  (AOL)  that  would  have 
pulled  in  about  $25,000. 

But  do  commercial  online  services 
really  compete  with  newspapers? 

“They  have  the  potential,  yes,’’  Ruiz 
said.  “Obviously,  newspapers,  as  any 
media  do,  have  the  right  to  reject  or 


accept  advertising  based  on  what  they 
think  is  good  for  their  business.  And  1 
think  that  potentially  we  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  lose  either  readers 
or  advertisers.” 

Surprisingly,  Ruiz  didn’t  count  Mi¬ 
crosoft  in  the  top  100  companies  that 
advertise  in  the  paper.  Microsoft 
places  mostly  classified  employment 
ads,  she  said. 

When  asked  if  the  paper  has  placed 
ads  for  Microsoft  Network,  Ruiz  said, 
“I  really  don’t  believe  that  we  have,”  al¬ 
though  she  admitted  that’s  probably 
because  Microsoft  hasn’t  advertised  its 
online  service,  except  obliquely,  in 
Windows  95  advertising. 

When  told  that  Microsoft  Network 
does  charge  a  subscription  fee,  Ruiz 
said,  “Well,  in  that  case,  those  ads 
would  not  be  acceptable.” 

The  paper  accepts  advertising  for 


free  services  on  the  Internet  and  the 
World  Wide  Web. 

Like  just  about  every  newspaper  on 
earth,  the  Post-Intelligencer  has  made 
money  advertising  Windows  95,  al¬ 
though  the  opposing  Apple  campaign 
actually  made  the  paper  more  money, 
Ruiz  said. 

For  one  newspaper  that’s  saying  “no 
thanks”  to  CompuServe,  many  more 
are  saying  “thank  you  very  much.” 

Microsoft’s  entry  into  the  online 
market  has  spurred  CompuServe  to 
triple  its  ad  budget  to  $35  million  in 
this  fiscal  year,  according  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age. 

CompuServe’s  Cullivan  refused  to 
confirm  that  figure  but  did  set  total 
marketing  expenditures  at  over  $100 
million  this  year.  He  estimated  the 
company  spends  less  than  10%  of  its 
advertising  budget  on  newspapers. 

Prodigy  just  launched  a  $25  million 
TV  advertising  campaign,  and  AOL 
won’t  be  far  behind  with  a  major 
branding  campaign  from  its  new 
agency  Chiat/Day  of  New  York.  The 
new  online  service  from  News 
Corp./MCI  Online  Ventures  will  also 
launch  a  major  campaign  that  will  in¬ 
clude  a  name  change  away  from  the 
tired  Delphi  label. 

“The  online  industry  has  never  seen 
this  much  advertising  activity,”  Adver¬ 
tising  Age  asserted,  and  E&P  sources 
agreed. 

How  much  of  that  ad  revenue  will 
go  to  newspapers  is  an  open  question. 
AOL  and  CompuServe  have  concen¬ 
trated  recently  on  direct  marketing. 
Who  hasn’t  been  given  an  AOL  disk 
and  10  free  hours? 

However,  for  Microsoft’s  Windows 
95  campaign,  it’s  a  different  story.  Mar¬ 
keting  software  depends  on  retail  sales, 
and  that  means  heavy  local  advertising 
and  joint  advertising  with  retailers. 

Microsoft’s  total  advertising  budget 
for  Windows  95  has  been  ballparked  at 
$300  million,  and  some  estimates  dou¬ 
ble  that. 

If  Microsoft  spends  just  the  industry 
average  on  newspaper  advertising, 
which  runs  about  22%  of  the  total  ad 
dollar,  according  to  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  newspapers  will 
see,  at  minimum,  a  $66  million  wind¬ 
fall  from  Microsoft  and  like  amounts 
from  retailers,  competitors,  and  other 
software  vendors. 

According  to  Competitive  Media 
Reporting,  Microsoft’s  total  ad  spend- 
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Washington  weekly 
offers  daily  news 
via  online  edition 


by  Terence  L.  Day 

PORT  TOWNSEND  IS  nestled  on 
western  Washington’s  Olympic  Penin¬ 
sula,  in  the  rain  shadow  of  the  tower¬ 
ing  Olympic  Mountains  and  in  the 
journalistic  shadow  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  giants  in  Seattle,  and  of  smaller 
dailies  in  nearby  Port  Angeles  and  Bre¬ 
merton. 

There,  with  the  help  of  the  Internet, 
a  feisty  weekly  newspaper  is  helping  re¬ 
define  the  distinction  between  weekly 
and  daily  journalism. 

In  less  than  six  months,  the  Port 
Townsend  Leader  conceived  and  gave 
birth  to  an  online  edition,  using  most¬ 
ly  its  own  staff  and  the  resources  of  the 
local  Internet  community. 

The  first  public  edition  of  Leader 


and  neighboring  dailies  would  eat  the 
weekly’s  lunch. 

But  with  the  Leader  OnLine,  pub¬ 
lisher  Scott  Wilson,  who  had  antici¬ 
pated  the  potential  of  an  online  prod¬ 
uct  to  meet  just  such  an  emergency, 
had  the  tools  to  report  developments 
in  the  fire  story  on  a  daily  basis,  hope¬ 
fully  eating  into  street  sales  of  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  Seattle  Post'lntelligencer,  the 
Bremerton  Sun,  and  the  Port  Angeles 
Peninsula  Daily  News,  in  Jefferson 
County. 

“Every  day  of  that  week,  we  updated 
the  status  of  the  investigation,  the 
emergence  of  citizen  patrols,  the  fire 
damage  reports,  etc.,’’  Wilson  said. 

The  paper  Leader  published  the  full 
story  of  the  fires  in  its  Aug.  9  edition. 

On  Monday,  Aug.  14,  someone 


During  its  first  full  month  of  service,  the  Leader 
OnLine  was  visited  more  than  13,000  times. 


OnLine  went  online  on  Wednesday, 
Aug.  2,  the  same  day  the  paper-and- 
ink  edition  rolled  off  the  presses.  Just 
two  days  later,  the  first  of  three  arson 
fires  struck  Port  Hadlock  in  the 
Leader’s  circulation  area.  By  Aug.  8, 
three  arson  fires  had  been  reported  on, 
and  the  community  was  in  an  uproar. 
A  lumber  store  was  destroyed,  a  certi¬ 
fied  public  accountant’s  office  was  seri¬ 
ously  damaged,  and  a  fire  was  discov¬ 
ered  at  a  church  and  extinguished  be¬ 
fore  causing  much  damage. 

It  was  every  weekly  editor’s  night¬ 
mare,  a  major  story  breaking  in  his  or 
her  territory  and  it  would  be  days  be¬ 
fore  deadlines  for  their  next  edition; 


Day  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Washington  State  University,  a 
genealogy  columnist  arui  freelance  writer 
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threw  a  Molotov  cocktail  at  the  coun¬ 
ty  library,  but  an  all-night  guard  extin¬ 
guished  the  blaze. 

“We  put  that  news  up  immediately,” 
Wilson  said.  “We  have  been  regularly 
posting  updates  on  that  news  since.” 

Wilson  said  the  Leader  planned  from 
the  beginning  to  use  Leader  OnLine  to 
supplement  the  weekly  paper’s  news  re¬ 
ports. 

“The  fact  that  the  arson  fires  were 
the  subjects  of  our  first  news  updates 
was  coincidental,”  he  said.  “But  it  cer¬ 
tainly  demonstrated  the  immediate 
utility  of  a  daily  news  feature  for  our 
weekly  newspaper. 

“Those  readers  who  are  online  could 
get  news  even  fresher  than  what  our 
daily  competitors  could  offer.  And  for 
people  thinking  of  hooking  up  to  the 
Web  and  the  Leader  OnLine,  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  compelling  reason  to  do  so,” 


Wilson  said. 

Although  he  doesn’t  have  exact  fig¬ 
ures,  Wilson  reported  both  Internet 
service  providers  on  the  Olympic 
Peninsula  have  said  they  are  signing  up 
new  customers  quickly,  in  part  because 
of  the  draw  of  the  Leader  OnLine. 

During  its  first  full  month  of  service, 
the  Leader  OnLine  was  visited  more 
than  13,000  times. 

Leader  OnLine  will  do  daily  updates 
of  breaking  news  or  follow-ups  on  im¬ 
portant  community  events. 

“Usually  what  happens  is  a  reporter 
returns  to  the  newsroom  with  a  break¬ 
ing  story  and  writes  me  three  or  four 
paragraphs  to  go  online,”  Wilson  said. 
“Then  they  do  some  additional  re¬ 
search  and  additional  writing  as  they 
expand  the  story  for  both  the  print 
product  and  Wednesday’s  completely 
rebuilt  Leader  OnLine. 

“In  most  cases,  the  Leader  OnLine 
news  flash  will  be  the  first  few  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  first  draft  the  reporter 
writes  of  the  longer  print  story,”  Wilson 
said.  “As  the  editor,  I’m  looking  for 
items  of  broad  and  immediate  interest, 
that  will  make  it  worthwhile  for  a  read¬ 
er  to  check  daily.” 

Wilson  considers  the  Leader  OnLine 
as  a  future  profit  center.  Currently,  the 
online  edition  is  developing  income 
via  classified  advertising.  All  classifieds 
that  run  in  the  print  edition  can  be 
put  on  the  Web  for  $1  extra  per  ad. 

Additionally,  Wilson  says,  “We’re 
now  in  the  position  of  creating  Web 
pages  for  advertisers  that  will  show  up 
as  small  display  ads  on  our  news  pages 
and  that  will  hot-link  the  reader  into  a 
full  Web  page.  And  we  are  also  packag¬ 
ing  the  Leader  OnLine  software  so  oth¬ 
er  smaller  newspapers  can  get  online 
for  a  fraction  of  our  cost.” 

If  you’re  connected  to  the  Internet 
and  have  a  web  browser,  you  can  view 
Leader  OnLine  at  htt://www.olympus. 
net/bizi/leader/leader.html. 

Readers’  online 
access  to  archive 

USING  HIGH-SPEED  data  lines  from 
its  regional  telco,  Nynex,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  its  electronic  library  supplier. 
Software  Consulting  Services,  the 
Union  Leader,  Manchester,  N.H.,  now 
offers  readers  online  access  to  its 

(See  Online  on  page  44) 
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For  years,  national  advertisers  have  com¬ 
plained  that  mounting  a  national  campaign 
in  newspapers  is  slow,  inefficient  and 
frustrating.  Available  planning  and  place¬ 
ment  services  are  incomplete  and  expen¬ 
sive  for  newspapers  and  advertisers  alike. 


Ann’s  state-of-the-art  one-order  one-bill 
system  has  been  proven  through  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  orders  for  Fortune  500 
advertisers  using  college  newspapers. 


For  advertisers, ANN  provides  its  power¬ 
ful  planning  software,  maintains  a  complete 
database  of  rates,  eliminates  expensive  ad 
reproduction,  streamlines  placement 
k  and  simplifies  billing...abso/ute/y  free  of 
%  charge. 


No  more!  American  Newspaper  Network 
is  changing  how  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  planned  and  placed. 

On  a  single  floppy  disk, 

ANN’S  planning 
system  combines  % 
powerful  planning  % 
software  with  an  ^ 
up-to-date  database 
of  rates  for  America’s 
1 ,500  daily  newspapers. 

Now,  for  the  first  time, 
media  planners  can 
construct  elaborate  plans 
and  execute  complex  “what-if” 
scenarios  quickly  and  easily  right  at 
their  desks! 


For  newspapers, ANN  provides 
substantial  savings— up  to  85% 
compared  to  Publicitas,  the  NAA 
i  official  supplier. 


Finally,  national  advertisers 
have  one  less  obstacle  to 
using  newspapers.  ANN 
delivers  a  new  found  convenience, 
flexibility  and  economy  to  advertisers  and 
substantial  savings  for  newspapers. 


For  more  information,  call 
Kingsley  Anthony  at  1-800-473-6474  or 
Steve  Cissell  at  I  -800-697- 1221. 


Another  click  of  the  mouse  sends  the 
order  to  ANN.  ANN’s  premiere 
placement  and  payment  service  takes  over 
from  here,  getting  art  and  orders  to  all 
papers  on  the  plan,  expediting  the  place¬ 
ment  verification  process  and  payment. 


AMERICAN 

NEWSPAPER 

■■  WH  NETWORK 

Planning,  Placement  &  Payment  System 

A  media  services  division  of  American  Passage 


ANN...changing  how  newspaper 
advertising  is  bought  and  sold. 
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Baltimore  Sxm 
goes  all-out  to 
commemorate  Cal 

special  Ripkin  section  is  written  during 

his  record-breaking  game  and  sold  at  the  stadium 

by  Laura  Reina  l  There  was  not  only  an  opportunity 


ON  SEPT.  6,  1995,  Cal  Ripken  Jr.  of  the 
Baltimore  Orioles  broke  Lou  Gehrig’s 
long-standing  record  of  the  most  con¬ 
secutive  games  played.  But  that  may 
not  have  been  the  only  record  broken 
in  Baltimore  that  evening. 

Mary  junck,  publisher  and  CEO  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  said  she  and  sever¬ 
al  staff  members,  about  a  year  ago, 
started  thinking  about  what  the  news¬ 
paper  could  do  to  commemorate  Rip¬ 
ken’s  accomplishment. 


The  Sun’s  commemorative  Stadium 
Extra. 


to  make  his  streak  memorable;  there 
was  also  an  opportunity  to  spotlight 
the  capabilities  of  the  Sun,  maximize 
the  paper’s  circulation,  bring  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue,  and  do  it  all  in  a  high- 
quality  way,  said  Junck. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  the  “Cal 
Ripken  Committee”  was  formed.  Regi¬ 
na  Swearingen,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  communications  at  the 
Sun,  headed  the  committee  which 
started  meeting  in  January  of  1995. 

“From  a  reader’s  standpoint,  we 
wanted  something  special,  and  we 
wanted  to  offer  our  advertisers  some¬ 
thing  very  unique,”  said  Swearingen. 

Also,  in  support  of  the  Orioles,  the 
Sun  didn’t  want  to  do  anything  which 
would  conflict  with  stadium  conces¬ 
sions.  The  committee  decided  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  four-page  special  section, 
wrapped  around  the  Sept.  6  morning 
edition,  commemorating  Ripken’s  his¬ 
toric  game,  which  would  include  pho¬ 
tographs  and  timely  news  articles 
about  the  event. 

But  what  would  make  this  section 
really  special  was  the  fact  that  the  arti¬ 
cles  and  photographs  would  be  written, 
shot  and  produced  before  the  game 
was  over,  and  distributed  at  the  ball¬ 
park  —  a  commemorative  designed 
specifically  for  sale  to  fans  attending 
the  historic  game.  And  the  results? 

“I’ve  been  in  the  business  for  20 
years,  and  I’ve  never  seen  a  newspaper 
respond  to  an  event  in  such  an  out¬ 
standing  way,”  said  Junck. 

The  fans  responded  in  an  outstand¬ 
ing  way,  as  well.  At  the  stadium  that 
evening,  the  Sun  sold  38,000  news¬ 


papers,  at  500,  within  two  hours. 
Hawkers  were  mobbed  by  fans,  and 
some  people  were  buying  papers  by  the 
bundle. 

“It  has  to  be  a  record  for  newspapers 
sold  per  hour,”  said  Junck. 

The  Sun  printed  80,000  copies  of 
the  special  section.  In  addition  to  the 
38,000  that  were  brought  to  the  stadi¬ 
um  and  sold  out,  1,000  went  to  Rip¬ 
ken’s  hometown  of  Aberdeen,  Md., 
and  33,000  went  to  all-night  and  early- 
opening  stores  and  collectable  shops. 

Also,  the  Sun  sold  387,000  addition¬ 
al  newspapers  between  Sept.  6  and  7, 
yielded  $250,000  plus  in  ad  revenue, 
and  received  thousands  of  orders  for 
newspapers,  said  Junck. 

The  newspaper  exclusively  spon¬ 
sored  a  parade  in  honor  of  Ripken,  and 
by  Sept.  7,  helped  to  sell  up  to  $40,000 
worth  of  T-shirts,  posters  and  press 
plates,  she  said.  The  original  press 
plates  were  given  to  Christie’s  Auction 
House  where  they  will  be  auctioned 
off,  and  the  proceeds  will  go  to  Rip¬ 
ken’s  charity  of  choice. 

Swearingen  said  no  one  on  staff  ever 
doubted  the  Sun’s  ability  to  pull  off  this 
special  section;  but  a  little  creativity 


Front  page  of  the  Sun’s  Sept.  7  edition, 
the  day  after  Cal  Ripkin  broke  the 
record. 
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and  down-tO'the-minute  timing  was 
essential. 

For  example,  writers  reported  their 
stories  electronically  from  the  stadium. 
Staffers  stood  by  on  motorcycles  wait¬ 
ing  to  bring  film  back  for  developing. 
And  the  printing  plant  already  printed 
copies  of  the  morning  newspaper. 

“We  wanted  the  photos  and  the  sto¬ 
ries  to  be  from  that  night.  We  could 
have  pre-printed  or  phonied  some¬ 
thing,”  said  Junck.  “This  was  a  keep¬ 
sake  with  coverage  from  that  night’s 
game.” 

Of  course,  there  were  a  couple  of 
unanticipated  setbacks  which  were 
overcome.  For  example.  President 
Clinton  and  Vice  President  Gore  at¬ 
tended  the  historic  game.  But  because 
of  tight  security,  five  trucks  carrying 
38,000  newspapers  couldn’t  get 
through  to  the  stadium  for  about  45 
minutes.  Also,  a  piece  of  production 
machinery  broke  and  needed  to  be 
temporarily  patched  together. 

Still,  these  minor  difficulties  were 
overshadowed  by  the  overall  success  of 
the  commemorative  Ripken  section. 

“We  could  have  sold  100,000  based 
on  the  demand,”  said  Swearingen. 

Ad  revenue  up 
in  first  half 

U.S.  NEWSPAPERS  posted  their  best 
first-half  advertising  revenues  since 
1988,  according  to  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America. 

Revenues  rose  by  6.1%  to  $16.7  bil¬ 
lion  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  year. 

“The  strong  mid-year  results  illus¬ 
trate  that  advertisers  continue  to  place 
a  high  value  on  newspapers  as  a  key 
source  to  deliver  product  information  to 
consumers,”  said  NAA  president  and 
CEO  Cathleen  Black. 

In  ad  categories  during  the  first  half, 
classified  grew  10.3%,  followed  by  retail, 
up  4%,  and  national  advertising,  up 
2.9%.  In  the  second  quarter,  classified 
grew  8.3%,  followed  by  retail,  up  4.1%, 
and  national  advertising,  up  3.6%. 

Total  newspaper  ad  revenue  was 
$34.1  billion  in  1994,  with  retail  con¬ 
tributing  $17.5  billion,  classified  $12.4 
billion  and  national  advertising  $4.1  bil¬ 
lion. 

Newspapers  carry  more  advertising 
than  any  other  medium.  They  hold 
22.8%  of  the  marketplace,  whereas  TV 
has  20.8%,  direct  mail  19.8%,  radio  7% 
and  magazine  5.3%. 


NLRB  rules 
against  Dow  Jones 

THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  Relations 
Board  has  ruled  that  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 
illegally  interfered  with  the  right  of 
union  employees  to  meet  on  company 
property. 

The  Independent  Association  of 
Publishers’  Employees  said  the  board 
found  that  Dow  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  violated  federal  la¬ 
bor  law  by  prohibiting  union  meetings 
at  its  facilities,  while  other  groups  were 
allowed  to  meet. 

“From  our  standpoint,  we’ve  just  got¬ 
ten  this  decision,”  said  Roger  May,  a 
Dow  Jones  spokesman.  “We’re  studying 
it  and  we’ll  act  accordingly  after  that.” 

The  union  represents  more  than 
2,300  Dow  Jones  employees. 

It  said  that  in  the  fall  of  1990,  the 
lAPE  invited  representatives  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America 
to  discuss  the  lAPE  affiliating  with  the 
CWA.  Dow  Jones,  the  lAPE  said,  sent 
security  personnel  to  remove  the  CWA 
representatives. 

The  NLRB,  in  its  2-1  ruling,  required 
Dow  Jones  to  allow  union  meetings  on 
its  premises  and  let  the  lAPE  invite 
guests  so  long  as  they  are  not  disruptive, 
said  Andy  Zipser,  and  lAPE  director 
and  a  financial  writer  at  Barron’s,  an¬ 
other  Dow  Jones  publication. 

Dow  Jones,  he  said,  had  20  days  to 
either  comply  or  appeal.  —  AP 

Journalism  review 
gets  new  owner 

AFTER  25  YEARS  of  financial  losses, 
the  owner  of  the  St.  Louis  Journalism 
Review  is  giving  the  media  watchdog 
tabloid  to  Webster  University. 

Editor  and  publisher  Charles  L. 
Klotzer  announced  the  transfer  in  the 
tabloid’s  25th  anniversary  edition.  It  is 
the  only  publication  in  the  country  that 
focuses  on  media  coverage  in  one  city, 
Klotzer  said. 

The  university  paid  nothing  for  the 
tabloid,  which  comes  out  10  times  a 
year.  Ownership  will  be  transferred  af¬ 
ter  the  first  of  the  year. 

“I’m  not  sure  anyone  would  want  to 
buy  it,”  Klotzer  said.  “I  never  explored 
that.” 


Webster  University  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  tabloid  for  a  long  time, 
Klotzer  said.  His  main  concern  was  that 
it  remain  independent  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion’s  influence. 

“Webster  will  own  it,  but  Webster 
will  not  take  control  over  it,”  Klotzer 
said.  “The  substance  will  not  change.” 

The  review  will  be  controlled  by  an 
independent  board  of  local  newspaper 
writers  and  editors. 

A  new  editor  and  publisher  will  be 
appointed,  but  Klotzer  will  retain  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  board. 

Klotzer  kept  the  publication  alive,  de¬ 
spite  financial  losses  and  trends  that 
showed  waning  interest  in  journalism 
review  publications. 

“It’s  never  broken  even,”  he  said. 

Webster  University  president  Richard 
Meyers  said  the  tabloid  will  provide  a 
valuable  learning  tool  for  students  in¬ 
terested  in  media.  —  AP 

FCC:  Murdoch  can 
own  TV  stations 
in  N.Y.,  Philly 

FEDERAL  REGULATORS  recently 
waived  a  rule  to  permit  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  to  own  TV  stations  in  the  over¬ 
lapping  markets  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York. 

The  waiver  lets  Murdoch’s  Fox  Tele¬ 
vision  Stations  Inc.  own  both  WTXF  in 
Philadelphia  and  WNYW  in  New  York. 
Under  a  longstanding  federal  rule,  the 
stations  are  considered  to  be  in  the 
same  market  because  their  signals  over¬ 
lap. 

As  a  result.  Fox  needed  a  waiver.  The 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
routinely  provides  companies  with  such 
waivers. 

Fox  currently  owns  the  New  York  sta¬ 
tion  and  has  an  agreement  to  acquire 
the  Philadelphia  station  from  Para¬ 
mount  Stations  Group  of  Philadelphia 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Viacom  Inc. 

The  FCC  said  the  waiver  would  serve 
the  public  interest. 

“Fox  proposes  to  dedicate  a  reporter 
to  issues  relating  to  central  and  south¬ 
ern  New  Jersey,  particularly  to  Camden, 
and  to  broadcast  a  30-minute  public  af¬ 
fairs  program  each  week  relating  the 
African-American  issues,”  the  FCC 
said.  —  AP 
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Memorial  edition 

THE  CHARLESTON  (ILL.)  Times- 
Courier  published  the  largest  edition  in 
its  155-year  history  Sept.  2,  as  it  cele¬ 
brated  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  end¬ 
ing  of  World  War  II  with  a  72-page 
memorial  section  featuring  the  stories 
of  area  veterans. 

All  of  the  200  stories,  accompanied 
by  200  pictures,  originated  from  Coles 
County,  Ill.,  and  the  neighboring  re¬ 
gion. 

The  special  edition  was  coordinated 
by  retired  Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal' 
Gazette  editor  Ralph  Closson.  The  sec¬ 
tion  was  also  published  in  the  Mattoon 
paper,  swelling  it  to  the  second-largest 
edition  in  the  Journal'Gazette’s  140 
years. 

Minnesota 
News  Council 
upholds  complaint 

THE  MINNESOTA  NEWS  Council 
sided  with  a  17-year-old  girl  who  com¬ 
plained  that  a  newspaper  identified  her 
in  a  story  about  the  sentencing  of  her 
father,  who  sexually  abused  her. 

The  news  council,  which  provides  a 
forum  for  public  accountability  of  the 
news  media,  voted  11-2  that  the 
Wabasha  County  Herald  showed  a  lack 
of  sensitivity. 

The  council  also  voted  unanimously 
to  urge  the  weekly  newspaper  to  consult 
others,  including  sex-abuse  therapists, 
to  develop  a  policy  for  covering  such 
sensitive  stories. 

Tire  girl  complained  that  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  July  12  story  revictimized  her  when 
it  identified  the  victim  as  the  convicted 
man’s  minor  daughter  and  by  describing 
the  abuse.  She  is  his  only  daughter. 

She  told  the  news  council  that  she 
revealed  the  abuse  last  year,  eight  years 
after  it  began,  and  that  she  was  getting 
help  to  recover. 

The  newspaper  said  it  had  to  weigh 
the  public’s  right  to  know  against  the 
girl’s  privacy,  and  it  decided  to  report 
fully  the  nature  of  a  serious  crime  and 
the  relationship  between  abuser  and 
victim. 

Council  member  Kate  Stanley,  a  Star 
Tribune  editorial  writer,  said  she  did  not 


think  the  Herald  acted  maliciously,  but 
that  it  could  have  instead  identified  the 
victim  as  a  “minor  relative”  and  have 
left  out  the  details  of  the  abuse. 

The  Herald's  publisher,  Gary  Stumpf, 
objected  that  to  do  so  would  undermine 
the  truth. 

Council  member  Kate  Perry,  political 
editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press, 
supported  the  Herald’s  position.  She 
said  the  father’s  one-year  sentence,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  30  years,  called  for  by  sen¬ 
tencing  guidelines,  raised  questions  and 
that  the  public  needed  to  know  it  was 
incest  to  assess  the  judge’s  performance. 

The  Herald  did  not  report  how  the 
judge  reached  his  decision. 

The  girl  told  the  news  council  that 
she  urged  the  judge  to  impose  the  short 
sentence  so  her  father  could  enter  ther¬ 
apy  sooner. 

But  she  said,  “If  he  screws  up,  he  goes 
to  Jail  for  30  years.” 

The  Herald  defended  its  story,  saying 
the  paper  might  be  helping  “some  fu¬ 
ture  victim,  by  discouraging  another 
adult  from  committing  such  a  heinous 
crime  . . .  because,  quite  likely,  their  tale 
will  be  told  in  the  press.” 

The  news  council’s  hearings  serve  as 
an  alternative  to  lawsuits.  Com¬ 
plainants  must  waive  the  right  to  sue  to 
get  a  hearing.  —  AP 


JIM  BERTKEN,  A  sportswriter  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  is  believed  to 
have  fallen  overboard  from  a  fishing 
boat  off  the  California  coast. 

Bertken  was  on  assignment  for  the 
newspaper  when  he  became  seasick  ear¬ 
ly  Aug.  25  and  went  out  for  some  air  on 
deck  of  the  fishing  boat  Marauder,  said 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  petty  officer  Jeff  Mur¬ 
phy.  Others  saw  him  on  deck,  but  then 
assumed  he  went  back  to  bed,  Murphy 
said. 

When  they  discovered  Bertken’s 
bunk  empty  about  6:30  a.m.,  crew 
members  alerted  the  Coast  Guard  that 
the  reporter  had  somehow  gone  over¬ 
board. 

The  Coast  Guard  suspended  the 
search  the  next  day.  It  said  there  was 
little  hope  he  could  have  survived  more 
than  24  hours  in  the  56-degree  water. 


The  charter  boat  that  left  out  of  Avi¬ 
la  Beach  near  San  Luis  Obispo  on  Aug. 
24  was  headed  to  a  point  40  miles  off¬ 
shore  in  search  of  albacore  tuna,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Daily  News. 

Officials  deployed  a  helicopter,  a  jet 
aircraft  and  an  82-foot  Coast  Guard 
cutter  to  look  for  Bertken,  Murphy  said. 
The  search  covered  a  wide  area  be¬ 
tween  40  and  90  miles  off  the  coast 
near  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Bertken,  36,  became  Daily  News  out¬ 
doors  writer  in  1992.  Before  being  hired 
by  the  newspaper  in  October  1989,  he 
was  the  sports  editor  of  the  Thousand 
Oaks  (Calif.)  Chronicle.  —  AP 


THE  GENERAL  MOTORS  Founda¬ 
tion  has  given  a  $30,000  gift  to  the  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  Foundation,  the  educa¬ 
tion  arm  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 

The  gift  is  in  honor  of  the  late  R.T. 
Kingman,  and  is  payable  over  three 
years.  Kingman  was  a  reporter  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri  for  almost  15  years 
before  he  joined  the  corporate  public 
relations  staff  of  General  Motors  in 
1982.  He  died  in  1986  at  the  age  of  61. 

Kingman  created  SPJ/SDX’s  Project 
Watchdog,  a  public  service  ad  campaign 
aimed  at  educating  the  public  about  the 
value  of  a  free  press  in  America.  The 
campaign  ran  as  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  ads  from  1987 to  1991. 


THE  JOURNAL  STAR  in  Peoria,  Ill., 
is  commemorating  the  city’s  sesquicen- 
tennial  by  publishing  Peoria  .  .  .  Ini' 
pressions  of  150  years. 

The  180-page  book  contains  over 
250  photos  from  family  collections 
throughout  the  community,  along  with 
maps,  and  other  graphics.  A  special 
section  features  vignettes  from  Peoria 
families. 

The  book  is  available  from  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Star. 


Sportswriter 
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MacNelly  on  ‘telly’ 
led  to  cartooning? 

Well,  the  festival  speaker  did  say  it  helped  make  him 
cynical.  Steve  Bentley  also  talks  at  Ohio  State  event 

the  “Shoe”  strip,  “Pluggers”  panel,  and 


by  David  Astor 

HOW  DOES  ONE  grow  up  to  be  a 
sardonic  cartoonist? 

For  Jeff  MacNelly,  it  all  started  with 
a  fateful  appearance  on  the  Howdy 
Doody  show  many  years  ago. 

The  48'year'old  creator  recalled 
that  he  was  thrilled  to  meet  his  hero, 
Clarabell  the  clown,  but  also  amazed 
to  see  that  the  snow  falling  outside  a 
window  on  the  set  was  fake.  When 
young  Jeff  pointed  this  out  on  national 
TV,  Clarabell  told  him  to  “shut  up, 
kid!” 

“That  was  the  beginning  of  a  life  of 
cynicism,”  sighed  MacNelly,  who  was 
speaking  at  Ohio  State  University’s  re¬ 
cent  Festival  of  Cartoon  Art. 

The  Tribune  Media  Services  creator 
became  an  editorial  cartoonist  —  a  job 
for  which  cynicism  is  almost  a  require¬ 
ment  —  as  well  as  the  man  who  does 


illustrations  for  Dave  Barry’s  humor 
column. 

“I  wear  many  hats  in  the  cartoon 
business,”  understated  MacNelly,  a 
Chicago  Tribune  editorial  cartoonist 
who  lives  in  Virginia. 

The  three-time  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
said  the  computer  revolution  has 
helped  make  this  geographical  arrange¬ 
ment  possible.  MacNelly  does  a  car¬ 
toon,  scans  it  in,  and  sends  it  to 
Chicago  the  day  before  it  goes  in  the 
paper. 

“I’m  working  with  some  of  this  high- 
tech  stuff,  although  I’m  basically  a 
Luddite  who  thinks  that  if  you  ignore 
computers  long  enough,  they’ll  go  away 
—  like  the  CD  radio  of  the  1990s,”  he 
remarked. 

Of  course,  MacNelly  knows  comput¬ 
ers  are  here  to  stay  and  that  they  are 
valuable  tools  that  also  help  him  with 


Jeff  MacNelly 


his  comic  work.  But  he  observed  that 
they  haven’t  prevented  him  from  still 
working  really  close  to  deadline. 

MacNelly  (profiled  in  E&P,  Aug. 
30,  1986,  p.  38)  has  a  much-admired 
style  of  art  that  obviously  needs  some 
time  to  execute.  His  fans  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  that,  for  a  change  of 
pace,  he  has  started  drawing  his  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  with  a  Bic  pen  on  Xerox 
paper. 

“This  is  going  to  upset  some  of  the 
archival  people,”  he  remarked  with  a 
smile. 

But,  whatever  he  uses  to  sketch  his 
editorial  cartoons,  there  are  always 
plenty  of  juicy  subjects. 

“I’m  blessed  that  American  voters 
consistently  vote  funny-looking  people 
to  higher  office,”  said  MacNelly,  who 
was  a  big  fan  of  Walt  Kelly’s  “Pogo.” 

When  it  comes  to  creating  his  ani¬ 
mal-populated  strip  —  the  18-year-old 
“Shoe”  —  MacNelly  said  he  uses  a 
number  of  autobiographical  elements. 
He  noted  that  “Li’l  Abner”  creator  A1 
Capp  once  observed  that  “any  decent 
comic”  must  be  this  way. 

“Let’s  face  it,  you’re  writing  it  at  2 
o’clock  in  the  morning,”  MacNelly  told 
the  Ohio  State  audience.  “Where  else 
are  you  going  to  get  ideas?” 

Many  of  MacNelly’s  ideas  are  of  the 
conservative  variety,  and  he  recalled 
getting  funny  notes  from  his  friend, 
“Doonesbury”  creator  Garry  Trudeau, 
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in  the  early  1980s  complaining  that  he 
was  being  too  positive  toward  Ronald 
Reagan.  One  thing  Trudeau  told  him 
was  that  he  wasn’t  putting  enough 
wrinkles  into  the  new  president’s  face. 

MacNelly,  whose  dad  once  wrote 
speeches  for  former  Republican  presi¬ 
dential  candidate  Barry  Goldwater,  was 
not  the  only  Tribune  Media  cartoonist 
to  appear  at  the  Ohio  State  festival. 

“Herb  &  Jamaal”  creator  Steve 
Bentley  also  spoke,  and,  in  response  to 
an  audience  question,  criticized  the 
“quota  system”  of  some  newspapers 
that  feature  only  one  comic  by  an 
African-American  and  one  by  a 
woman. 

“Editors  say  ‘I  got  my  black  cartoon 
and  1  got  my  women’s  cartoon  so  1 
don’t  need  another,”’  he  remarked. 
“But  we’re  all  tackling  different  ideas 
and  relationships.  ‘Jump  Start’  is  about 
a  family,  ‘Curtis’  is  about  a  kid’s  life, 
and  ‘Herb  &  Jamaal’  is  about  friends.” 

Bentley’s  comic  stars  two  former 
high  school  buddies  who  met  again  at 
a  class  reunion.  They  subsequently 
opened  an  ice  cream  parlor,  and  then  a 
restaurant,  together. 

The  cartoonist  told  the  audience 
that  he  himself  recently  got  back  to¬ 
gether  with  his  best  friend  from  high 
school  through  “Herb  &  Jamaal.”  Tbis 
former  classmate  saw  the  comic  and 
sent  a  fax  to  Bentley. 

“The  line  between  reality  and  fanta¬ 
sy  can  become  blurred,”  Bentley  ob¬ 
served  with  a  smile. 

He  also  talked  about  a  time  when  he 
was  working  out  in  a  gym  while  wear¬ 
ing  a  “Herb  &  Jamaal”  T-shirt.  A  man 
came  up  to  Bentley  to  ask  where  he 
could  get  the  shirt  and,  upon  learning 
that  he  was  speaking  to  the  comic’s 
creator,  thanked  him  for  replying  to  a 
letter  his  son  had  mailed  a  couple  of 
years  before. 

“You  inspired  him,”  the  man  told 
Bentley.  “He’s  trying  to  be  a  cartoon¬ 
ist.” 

The  speaker  recalled  that  he  himself 
started  to  do  cartoons  as  a  kid  when  he 
became  jealous  of  a  fellow  student 
whose  drawings  attracted  the  interest 
of  classmates. 

Now,  as  an  adult,  the  4Tyear-old 
Bentley  spends  so  much  time  on  his 
cartooning  and  family  responsibilities 
that  he  gets  only  four  hours  of  sleep  a 
night. 

“But  cartooning  is  not  work  for  me,” 
he  said.  “It’s  a  love,  a  passion.” 

The  California-based  Bentley  (pro¬ 
filed  in  E&P,  Jan.  21,  1990,  p.  44)  be¬ 
gan  “Herb  &.  Jamaal”  in  1989. 


Tribune  syndicating 
features  about  work 

THREE  BUSINESS  COLUMNISTS 
are  being  syndicated  by  Tribune  Media 
Services. 

One  of  them  is  Carol  Kleiman,  who 
writes  three  weekly  Chicago  Tribune 
features  called  “Women  at  Work,” 
“Jobs,”  and  “Your  Job.”  The  last  of  the 
trio  offers  short  news  briefs  about  the 
workplace. 

The  award-winning  Kleiman  is  also 
a  contributing  editor  to  Ms.  magazine, 
a  commentator  on  WBEZ-FM  public 
radio  in  Chicago,  and  the  author  of 
seven  books. 

Another  new  TMS  columnist  is 
Lindsey  Novak,  who  writes  the  “At 
Work”  Q&A  feature  that  has  run  in 
the  Tribune  since  1992. 

And  there  is  Alice  Bredin,  who  does 
the  “Working  at  Home”  column  that 
originally  appeared  in  Newsday.  She 
also  does  commentary  for  Public  Radio 
International’s  Marketplace  program, 
serves  as  a  business  advisor  for  Ameri¬ 
ca  Online’s  ExpressNet  Small  Business 
Network,  and  runs  her  own  consulting 
firm. 

United  names  Iselin 
to  director  position 

UNITED  MEDIA  HAS  named  Diane 
Iselin  director,  corporate  communica¬ 
tions. 

She  will  be  involved  in  media  rela¬ 
tions,  internal  communications,  licens¬ 
ing  programs  for  properties  such  as 
“Peanuts”  and  “Dilbert,”  and  more. 

Iselin  has  over  14  years’  experience 
in  marketing  communications,  press 
relations  and  publications  development 
in  corporate  and  agency  settings.  She 
holds  a  B.A.  in  English  from  Brown 
University. 

Morgan  is  named  to 
v.p.  position  at  BPI 

JOHN  MORGAN  HAS  been  named 
vice  president  of  news  and  photo  ser¬ 
vices  at  BPI  Communications. 

His  responsibilities  include  the  BPI 
Entertainment  News  Wire,  Adweek 
Online,  Billboard  Online,  develop¬ 
ment  of  CD-ROM  titles,  and  other 
projects  involving  BPI’s  ventures  into 
electronic  publishing  and  new  media. 

Morgan  was  previously  general  man¬ 


John  Morgan 


ager  of  the  BPI  Entertainment  News 
Wire,  which  he  started  in  1989.  Prior  to 
that,  he  worked  in  various  capacities 
for  United  Press  International,  as  a 
news  editor  for  the  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work,  and  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Evening  Post. 

A  pair  of  executives 
appointed  by  TMS 

TRIBUNE  MEDIA  SERVICES  has 
named  John  Kelleher  director  of  data¬ 
base  products  for  TMS  Stocks  in 
Chicago  and  TMS  TV  Listings  in 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 

Also,  George  Ferone  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  operations  manager  for  TMS 
TV  Listings. 

The  Chicago-based  Kelleher  joined 
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TV  Listings  as  a  programmer  in  1986, 
and  rose  to  general  manager  in  1988. 
He  was  responsible  for,  among  other 
things,  launching  a  pagination  service 
for  newspaper  TV  books  and  expand¬ 
ing  TV  Listings  into  electronic  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Ferone  has  served  as  administrative 
manager  of  TV  Listings  since  1986. 
Prior  to  that,  he  held  various  positions 
with  the  TMS  syndicate. 

He  will  oversee  this  fall’s  relocation 
of  the  TV  Listings  County  Line  Road 
and  Quaker  Village  facilities  in 
Queensbury,  N.Y.,  to  a  new  facility  in 
Glens  Falls. 

The  new  building  will  unite  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  pagination  operations  un¬ 
der  one  roof  and  provide  additional 
space  for  expansion. 

News  about  Canada 

A  WEEKLY  COLUMN  that  covers 
the  top  news  across  Canada  is  being 
self-syndicated. 

“The  Canadian  Report”  is  by  Jim 
Fox,  a  Toronto  native  who  has  also 
lived  in  the  United  States. 

Fox  said  many  of  his  U.S.  clients  are 
in  border  areas  or  states  where  Canadi¬ 
an  “snowbirds”  go  during  colder 
months,  but  added  that  the  750-word 
feature  would  be  of  interest  to  any 
Americans  looking  for  information 


Jim  Fox 


about  their  northern  neighbor. 

Clients  include  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald,  Lakeland,  Fla.,  Ledger, 
Melbourne  Florida  Today,  Miami  Her' 
aid.  Palm  Springs,  Calif.,  Desert  Sun, 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  and  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun. 

Fox,  who  can  be  reached  at  519-888- 
4444,  also  writes  features  and  perspec¬ 
tive  pieces  on  Canada  that  are  carried 
internationally. 

In  addition,  he  provides  Canadian 
bureau  services  for  newspapers  (includ¬ 
ing  USA  Today)  and  trade  publi¬ 
cations. 

About  art  in  ‘Terry’ 

THE  WEB  SITE  for  “Terry  and  the  Pi¬ 
rates”  is  offering  a  behind-the-scenes 
look  at  the  way  the  comic’s  illustrators 
use  live  models  to  create  character  im¬ 
ages  for  the  Tribune  Media  Services 
strip. 

Greg  and  Tim  Hildebrandt  shoot 
35mm  photos  of  models  in  the  cos¬ 
tumes  of  each  character.  The  models 
are  often  in  action  poses  to  help  the 
artists  achieve  the  correct  amount  of 
lighting  and  shading  as  well  as  create 
facial  expressions. 

TYie  Web  site  and  information  about 
the  Hildebrandts’  drawing  techniques 
are  at  http://www.comicspage.com/terry 
/mods.html. 

‘Buck’  on  the  Web 

INTERNET  USERS  CAN  now  access 
information  about  personal  finance  in 
“The  Buck  Starts  Here”  column  on  PR 
Newswire’s  World  Wide  Web  site. 

The  weekly  feature  is  by  financial 
analyst,  advisor  and  award-winning  au¬ 


thor  Nancy  Dunnan. 

It  is  the  second  financial  column  in 
the  “Money  Talks”  section  of  the  Web 
site  (http://www.prnewswire.com).  The 
other  is  “Shaking  the  Money  Tree”  by 
Bob  Metz,  wbo  now  also  answers  Inter¬ 
net  users’  e-mail  questions. 

In  another  development,  all  news  re¬ 
leases  and  announcements  distributed 
by  PR  Newswire  are  now  available  on 
the  Prodigy  online  service. 

PR  Newswire’s  news  releases  are  also 
available  on  America  Online,  Com¬ 
puServe  as  well  as  more  than  100  data¬ 
bases. 

Geyer  delivers  talk 

COLUMNIST  GEORGIE  ANNE 
Geyer  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate  de¬ 
livered  the  Red  Smith  Lecture  in  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Sept.  20. 

Her  talk  was  entitled,  “Who  Killed 
the  Foreign  Correspondent?” 

A  new  career  guide 

“DR.  JOB”  COLUMNIST  Sandra  Pes- 
men  of  Crain  News  Service  has  writ¬ 
ten  Dr.  Job’s  Complete  Career  Guide; 
Advice  for  Getting  Ahead  in  Your  New 
Career  for  VGM  Career  Horizons  of 
Lincolnwood,  111. 


Sandra  Pesmen 
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Manifesto 

Continued  from  page  10 

the  New  York  Times  offering  to  publish 
the  full  text  without  censorship  and  to 
give  the  Unabomber  a  monthly  col¬ 
umn  —  on  the  condition  that  he  dis¬ 
continue  the  bombings. 

The  Unabomber  gave  first  publica¬ 
tion  rights  to  the  newspapers,  but  if 
they  did  not  print  it,  he  reportedly 
would  agree  to  publication  in  Pent¬ 
house  only  after  setting  off  another 
bomb  with  the  intent  to  kill  {E&P, 
Aug.  12,  P.  14). 

As  September  drew  to  a  close,  the 
deadline  for  publication  in  the  news¬ 
papers  loomed. 

Post  publisher  Donald  E.  Graham 
and  Times  publisher  Arthur  O. 
Sulzberger  Jr.  have  been  in  close  con¬ 
sultation  “on  the  issue  of  whether  to 
publish  under  the  threat  of  violence,” 
according  to  a  joint  statement  that  ran 
in  both  papers. 

A  week  before  the  document  was 
printed,  Sulzberger  and  Graham  met 
with  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  and 
FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh,  who  asked 
them  to  publish  the  document  “for 
public  safety  reasons.” 

Graham  said  that  he  and  Sulzberger 
met  with  Reno  and  Freeh  because  they 
“wanted  the  recommendation  of  feder¬ 
al  law  enforcement  officials. 

“There  were  public  safety  questions 
raised  by  whether  or  not  we  pub¬ 
lished,”  he  said.  “We  got  their  recom¬ 
mendation,  but  the  decision  [to  pub¬ 
lish]  was  made  by  us.” 

In  addition,  Graham  was  quoted  in 
the  Post  as  saying,  “Neither  paper 
would  have  printed  this  document  for 
journalistic  reasons  ....  We  are  print¬ 
ing  it  for  public  safety  reasons,  not 
journalistic  reasons.” 

The  brief  joint  statement  from  Gra¬ 
ham  and  Sulzberger  explaining  their 
decision  accompanied  news  reports  in 
each  paper  —  both  of  which  played  it 
on  page  one,  upper  left,  with  jumps 
inside. 

“Both  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  have  now  recommended 
that  we  print  this  document  for  public 
safety  reasons,  and  we  have  agreed  to 
do  so,”  the  statement  read,  in  part. 

The  8-page  supplement  was  pub¬ 
lished  only  in  the  Post  because  it  has 
“the  mechanical  ability  to  distribute  a 
separate  section  in  all  copies  of  its  dai¬ 
ly  papers,”  the  publishers  explained. 

“We  wanted  to  publish  it  in  a  sepa- 


The  manuscript  appeared  as  the 
Unabomber  submitted  it,  with  his  sub' 
heads  and  paragraph  breaks.  The  text 
ran  five  columns  per  page  with  a  black 
border  around  the  edges.  There  were 
232  numbered  paragraphs,  some  of 
them  several  inches  long,  and  nearly  a 
full  page  of  “notes.”  The  only  graphic 
was  a  Unabomber  diagram  at  the  end  of 
the  text  showing  “symptoms  resulting 
from  disruption  of  the  power  process.” 
The  cost  of  publication  was  between 
$30,000  to  $40,000,  which  was  shared 
by  the  two  newspapers. 


rate  section  because  it  is  not  part  of 
the  news  report  of  the  Washington 
Post,”  Graham  told  E&P.  The  manu¬ 
script  appeared  as  the  Unabomber  sub¬ 
mitted  it,  with  his  subheads  and  para¬ 
graph  breaks. 

With  the  words  “A  supplement  to 
the  Washington  Post”  in  reverse  type  in 
a  black  strip  at  the  top  of  each  page, 
the  text  ran  five  columns  per  page  with 
a  black  border  around  the  edges. 

There  were  232  numbered  para¬ 
graphs,  some  of  them  several  inches 
long,  and  nearly  a  full  page  of  “notes.” 
The  only  graphic  was  a  Unabomber  di¬ 
agram  at  the  end  of  the  text  showing 
“symptoms  resulting  from  disruption  of 
the  power  process.” 

Although  the  cost  of  publication 
was  “the  last  thing  we  thought  of,” 
Graham  said  reports  of  a  $30,000  to 
$40,000  expense,  which  was  shared  by 
the  two  newspapers,  was  “in  the  ball¬ 
park.” 


Further,  there  were  no  additional 
copies  printed  of  the  insert  itself  or  of 
the  day’s  newspaper. 

“This  document  requires  that  it  be 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  or 
the  New  York  Times.  We  published  it 
for  that  reason,”  Graham  said.  “Only 
the  normal  number  of  copies  of  the 
newspaper  were  printed.  We  did  not 
print  one  extra  paper.  That’s  all  we  in¬ 
tend  to  publish. 

“The  decision  whether  or  not  to 
publish  the  Unabomber’s  document 
has  been  a  difficult  one,  with  powerful 
arguments  on  both  sides,”  Times  pub¬ 
lisher  Sulzberger  wrote  in  a  memo  to 
the  staff. 

Citing  an  overwhelming  number  of 
calls,  including  some  from  overseas. 
Times  spokeswoman  Nancy  Nielsen 
said  all  individual  interview  requests 
were  being  turned  down  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  in  an  attempt  to  keep  a  level 
playing  field.  A  copy  of  Sulzberger’s 
memo  to  the  staff  was  made  available 
to  E&P. 

The  Times  publisher  noted  that  both 
he  and  Graham  agreed  “in  this  singu¬ 
lar  case,  the  potential  of  saving  lives 
should  be  the  paramount  considera¬ 
tion.” 

“Nevertheless,”  he  continued,  “our 
decision  to  publish  raises  some  legiti¬ 
mate  concerns.” 

“It  will  be  argued  that  we’re  giving  in 
to  the  demands  of  a  terrorist  and  that 
the  only  certain  result  will  be  similar 
demands  from  others  threatening  vio¬ 
lence,”  Sulzberger  wrote,  adding  that 
the  paper  will  continue  its  current  pol¬ 
icy  regarding  such  demands,  which  is 
to  “notify  law  enforcement  officials, 
when  appropriate,  and  print  nothing.” 

The  Times  publisher  pointed  out, 
however,  that  this  case  is  different  “in 
the  most  obvious  way.” 

“Flere  we  are  dealing  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  17-year  record  of  violent 
actions.  Hard  experience  proves  that 
his  threat  to  send  another  bomb  to  an 
unspecified  destination  must  be  taken 
absolutely  seriously.” 

Further,  Sulzberger  wrote,  the  de¬ 
mands  from  the  Unabomber  “pose  no 
First  Amendment  issue.” 

“For  us,  the  issue  really  centers  on 
our  newspaper’s  role  as  part  of  a  com¬ 
munity,  with  concerns  about  the  safety 
of  that  community  and  its  members,” 
the  memo  explained. 

“It’s  difficult  to  put  complete  faith  in 
the  words  of  someone  with  the  record 
of  violence  that  the  Unabomber  has. 
But  the  best  advice  available  from  the 
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FBI  and  others,  is  that  the  Unabomber 
may  well  not  bomb  again  if  his  materi¬ 
al  is  published. 

Sulzberger  noted  that  he  remained 
“deeply  troubled”  by  the  Unabomber’s 
“threat  of  continued  non-lethal  bomb¬ 
ing  and  by  his  demand  for  further  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  ideas.” 

“We  do  not  draw  the  same  distinc¬ 
tion,  as  does  the  Unabomber,  between 
bombs  meant  to  kill  people  and  those, 
which  by  their  placement,  merely 
threaten  to  kill  people. 

“Whether  or  not  we  print  further 
communications  from  the  Unabomber 
will  be  guided,  in  part,  by  the  Un¬ 
abomber’s  continued  abstention  from 
all  bombings  —  not  just  those  target¬ 
ing  people,”  Sulzberger  stated. 

During  a  press  conference  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  FBI  officials  said  they  hoped 
publication  would  open  new  avenues 
for  leads  from  the  public,  but  they 
added  that  publication  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  the  Unabomber  would 
stop. 

Jim  Freeman,  head  of  the  FBI’s  Un¬ 
abomber  task  force,  reportedly  said  he 
did  not  believe  this  case  set  a  prece¬ 
dent. 

“This  is  a  unique  case,”  Freeman  was 
quoted  as  saying.  “It  is  unparalleled  in 
my  experience  in  law  enforcement. 

“There  have  been  many  instances  of 
law  enforcement  agencies,  including 
the  FBI,  allowing  demands  to  be  met 
in  a  hostage  case,”  he  added,  according 
to  reports.  “This  is  not  so  different 
than  an  individual  who  has  hostages.” 

The  decision  to  publish  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists  president  Reginald  Stuart, 
Knight-Ridder  assistant  news  editor  in 
Washington. 

Noting  that  he  has  “a  lot  of  respect” 
for  Sulzberger  and  Graham  —  and  for 
their  decision,  which  he  conceded 
“was  based  on  more  information  than 
observers  like  myself  have  been  privy 
to”  —  Stuart  said  he  did  not  think  the 
manuscript  should  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  “under  the  circumstances  that  it 
was.” 

“I  have  always  said  this  is  a  damned- 
if-you-do,  damned-if-  you-don’t  situa¬ 
tion,”  he  said  in  a  released  statement. 

“Given  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  terrorist,  whose  motives  beyond 
murder  and  intimidation  are  not  clear, 
we  should  have  erred  on  the  damned- 
if-you-don’t  side  of  judgment  and  relied 
on  our  law  enforcement  authorities  to 
do  their  job,”  Stuart  commented. 

“As  much  as  the  Unabomber  may 


have  wanted  this  publicity  and  the 
government  felt  providing  it  would 
help  bring  this  nightmare  to  an  end,  I 
feel  we  have  only  fed  the  ego  of  an  ir¬ 
rational  person  who  has  no  respect  for 
human  life,”  he  stated. 

“I  hope  I  am  wrong  on  that  point,” 
Stuart  added.  “On  the  larger  point  of 
publishing  the  manifestos  by  terrorists, 

I  hope  we  never  do  this  again,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  public  requiring  it.” 

New  York  University  Media  profes¬ 
sor  Edwin  Diamond,  however,  believes 
that  “civilians”  are  not  really  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  story. 

“The  story’s  already  forgotten’l  said 
Diamond,  a  former  journalist  and  au¬ 
thor  of  Behind  the  Times:  An  Inside 
Look  at  the  New  New  York  Times. 

“It’s  complete  narcissism,”  he  said  of 
media  interest  in  the  story,  granting  an 
exception  for  trade  journals  such  as 
E&P.  “I  can’t  believe  the  public  is  in¬ 
terested  in  this.  It’s  complete  navel 
gazing. 

“I  think  the  Unabomber,  when  he’s 
captured,  [it’ll  be  because]  he’s  proba¬ 
bly  the  only  person  in  America  reading 
this.  They’ll  nab  him  reading  this.” 

While  his  colleagues  think  publica¬ 
tion  was  “outrageous,  I  don’t  think 
civilians  care,”  he  added. 

“Every  day  the  press  rents  out  space. 
It’s  called  advertising.  Every  day  we 
cover  news  conferences.  Some  of  them 
may  be  bad  people,”  he  pointed  out. 
“Mobil  Oil  rented  out  the  cranium  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  years”  with  its 
ads  on  the  Op-Ed  page. 

Diamond  also  disagreed  with  con¬ 
cerns  about  the  press  working  in  tan¬ 
dem  with  the  government,  pointing 
out  that  not  only  is  that  nothing  new, 
but  also  that  “every  time  some  bozo  in 
the  Congress  calls  a  news  conference, 
we  cover  it.” 

Diamond  gave  Graham  and 
Sulzberger  credit  for  running  the  man¬ 
uscript,  calling  them  “the  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  leadership.” 

“This  guy  gets  captured,  and  Gra¬ 
ham  and  Sulzberger  are  heroes,”  he 
said.  “I  think  they  were  good  citizens 
and  not  bad  publishers.  Is  this  a  slip¬ 
pery  slope?  I  don’t  think  so.  I  give  them 
a  tip  of  the  hat.” 

Seattle 

Continued  from  page  33 

ing  in  newspapers  January  to  June  1995 
topped  $5.9  million  out  of  $56  million 
total,  or  10.6%.  That  compares  to  $5.0 
million  on  newspapers  and  $16.8  mil¬ 


lion  total  during  the  same  six  months 
last  year,  or  29.4%. 

Clearly,  these  figures  don’t  reflect 
the  advertising  juggernaut  let  loose 
since  the  launching  last  month  of 
Windows  95. 

For  instance,  Microsoft  bought  the 
entire  run  of  the  London  Times  and  ad¬ 
vertised  heavily  in  the  paper  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  nearly  $600,000. 

When  the  dust  clears,  the  company 
most  frequently  bashed  as  the  Big  Bad 
Wolf  may  look  to  newspapers  more  like 
the  Fairy  Godmother. 

Online 

Continued  from  page  34 

archive  of  past  editions. 

For  a  monthly  fee,  readers  can  search 
through  more  than  100,000  stories  from 
desktop  computers  in  their  homes  or  of¬ 
fices.  The  Union  Leader  receives  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  fee. 

Up  to  16  users  at  one  time  can  log 
onto  Personal  Librarian,  which  the  pa¬ 
per  bought  from  SCS  six  years  ago.  The 
Nazareth,  Pa.-based  publishing  systems 
vendor  and  integrator  co-developed  the 
full-text,  automatic-indexing  library  sys¬ 
tem  with  interfaces  and  administrative 
utilities  customized  for  newspapers  use. 

SCS  created  the  opening  screen  for 
the  new  online  public  access.  In  house, 
the  system  is  interfaced  to  the  paper’s 
editorial  system,  giving  reporters  imme¬ 
diate  access  to  previously  published  in¬ 
formation. 

According  to  Union  Leader  opera¬ 
tions  vice  president  Dirk  Ruemenapp, 
opening  up  the  archive  required  mini¬ 
mal  additional  hardware  and  almost  no 
extra  staff  work  owing  to  the  way  SCS 
originally  set  up  the  library.  In  the  past, 
said  Ruemenapp,  when  businesses 
wanted  copies  of  stories  from  past  edi¬ 
tions,  the  paper  charged  high  fees  for 
the  time  spent  searching  and  “because 
we  wanted  to  discourage  the  practice.” 

Willis  to  chair 
j  "School  program 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  Memphis  an¬ 
nounced  that  Jim  Willis  will  serve  as 
the  new  Jabie  and  Helen  Hardin  Chair 
of  Excellence  in  Managerial  Journalism. 

Willis,  formerly  the  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Communication  at 
Boston  College,  will  serve  as  consul- 
tant-at-large  to  the  Mid  South  news 
media. 
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Continued  from  page  15 

The  internal  policy  is  no  one’s  business 
but  ours.” 

More  recently,  Owen  has  released  a 
statement  in  which  he  denied  banning 
the  ethnic  groups. 

“I  have  instructed  our  editors  to  in¬ 
clude  any  pictures  of  any  and  all  ethnic 
groups  that  are  relevant  to  our  stories,” 
read  the  statement.  “That  has  been 
our  policy,  that  is  our  policy,  and  that 
will  always  be  our  policy.  Any  interpre¬ 
tation  otherwise  came  about  as  a  result 
of  an  internal  misunderstanding.” 

“We  regret  any  ill  will  or  bad  feelings 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  episode.” 

A  week  after  the  meeting  with  the 
two  editors,  Owen  said  he  would  write 
a  column  about  the  controversy,  ex¬ 
plaining  what  happened,  from  his  per¬ 
spective. 

He  added  that  he  has  met  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  650-member 
Caldean  Business  Association,  and  has 
offered  the  entire  membership  free 
subscriptions  to  the  Business  Journal. 
Also,  he  said  he  has  met  with  members 
of  the  Asian  business  community,  and 
there  is  “no  animosity”  on  either  side. 

Two  advertisers  and  one  subscriber 
called  to  discuss  the  supposed  policy, 
but  Owen  said  that  they  accepted  his 
explanation  of  the  events. 

As  for  Holzman,  she  said  she  has  no 
regrets  about  resigning.  “It  was  the 
only  thing  I  could  do.  I’m  happy  to  see 
the  issue  itself  dealt  with.” 

Financial 

Continued  from  page  27 

compound  annual  rate,  half  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  last  five  years.  Aggregate 
circulation  of  evening  papers  is  pre¬ 
dicted  to  fall  at  2.5%,  less  than  half  of 
the  decline  in  the  previous  five-year 
period.  Total  weekday  circulation  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  drop  to  58.1  million  in  1999 
from  59  million  in  1994.  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  will  remain  flat. 

At  weekly  newspapers,  total  spend¬ 
ing  will  increase  from  $4.4  billion  in 
1994  to  $5.8  billion  in  1999,  growing  at 
a  5.6%  rate  compared  with  a  5.2%  rate 
in  the  previous  five-year  period. 

The  newsprint  dilemma  will  hit  free 
weekly  publications  especially  hard,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report.  Their  circulation 
is  expected  to  decline  by  15%  this  year 
and  10%  next  year.  Over  the  1994- 


1999  period,  circulation  of  free  week¬ 
lies  will  decrease  at  a  projected  3.4% 
compound  annual  rate. 

Not  only  are  Americans  expected  to 
buy  fewer  newspapers  in  the  coming 
years,  but  they’ll  also  use  the  medium 
less  and  less. 

Back  in  1989,  individuals  spent  an 
average  175  hours  per  year  reading  the 
paper.  Last  year,  that  figure  dropped  to 
169  hours.  By  1999,  the  typical  reader 
is  expected  to  spend  only  159  hours 
with  the  printed  product. 

Meanwhile,  they’ll  be  watching  tele¬ 
vision  more  —  1,645  hours  a  year  up 
from  an  estimated  1,560  hours  in  1994. 

ANUQ 

Continued  from  page  26 

president  at  the  Boston  Globe,  provided 
NexjK)  attendance  figures  showing  a  to¬ 
tal  decline  of  11%,  from  1994  (6,388)  to 
1995  (5,687),  and  a  20%  decline  in  non¬ 
exhibitor  attendees,  from  5,379  to  4,288. 

Ide  said  he  saw  no  single  dominant 
cause  for  the  decline  in  attendance.  Be¬ 
sides  publishers’  cost  controls,  Europe’s 
Drupa  exposition  and  attendees’  greater 
attraction  to  Nexpo’s  other  two  venues, 
Ide  cited  the  “changing  profile  of  the 
attendee.” 

He  noted  that  in  recent  years,  the 
number  of  showgoers  from  all  levels  of 
the  newspaper  organization  has  shrunk, 
especially  from  the  lower  levels.  Ide  said 
attendees  are  now  more  likely  to  be  sys¬ 
tems  and  production  executives  (along 
with  a  few  circulation  and  marketing 
staffers  in  recent  years). 

“Responding  to  the  criticisms  and 
comments  of  the  past,”  Ide  said  the 
main  Nexpo  workshops  will  number 
seven  next  year  in  Las  Vegas  —  down 
from  17  in  Atlanta  last  June 

“The  schedule  was  too  busy  last 
year,”  Ide  remarked,  adding  that  he 
thought  that  at  Nexpo  ’95  “we  were 
overwhelmed  with  a  lot  of  trivia  that 
didn’t  capture  . . .  interest.” 

For  next  June’s  program,  he  said  he 
hoped  for  fewer  but  more  “meaningful 
and  relevant  subjects”  that  would  not 
overlap  each  other  or  the  exposition. 

Ide  said  he  also  hoped  to  fit  in  a  joint 
vendor-attendee  reception  Sunday 
evening.  As  currently  planned,  Nexpo 
’96  workshops  will  end  Tuesday  and  the 
show  floor  will  open  earlier  than  usual 
on  Wednesday  and  close  in  early  after¬ 
noon  —  about  the  time  most  people 
typically  depart,  anyway. 

—  Jim  Rosenberg 


ATS  links 
Atex  to  XPress 

ADVANCED  TECHNICAL  solutions 
unveiled  its  QuarkBridge  set  of  XTen- 
sions,  which  it  said  provides  fast  two- 
way  data  flow  between  older  Atex  sys¬ 
tems  and  QuarkXPress  using  the  ATS 
Gateway. 

Slated  to  ship  later  this  year  and  pre¬ 
viewed  for  Atex  users  at  their  annual 
meeting  earlier  this  month,  Quark- 
Bridge  allows  PC  and  Macintosh  users 
to  create  Atex  directories,  make  queue 
inquiries  and  read  or  call  Atex  files 
from  within  XPress.  The  North  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.,  firm  says  its  new  product 
is  a  faster  way  for  Atex  users  to  build 
more  pages  in  XPress. 

Atex  source  files  can  be  protected  by 
locking  them  while  editing  in  XPress. 
The  files  are  automatically  updated  to 
reflect  changes  when  an  editing  session 
is  ended. 

Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  56 

journalism  will  not  be  realized  unless 
and  until  a  significant  collection  of 
professionals  draws  a  line  in  the  sand 
and  crosses  it  together.  That  would 
mean  swallowing  a  little  bit  of  that 
vaunted  pride  and  individualism,  but 
that  is  supposedly  what  membership  in 
a  profession  is  all  about. 

I  think  of  the  analogy  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Convention  in  1787.  Madison, 
Jefferson  and  Franklin  didn’t  have  to 
surrender  so  much  of  their  precious 
selves  to  come  up  with  a  collective 
framework  for  self-governance.  That 
framework  has  held  up  pretty  well  for 
more  than  two  centuries  because  it 
stuck  to  shared,  bedrock  principles. 
George  Washington  provided  a  rally¬ 
ing  cry  for  that  gathering,  which  would 
nicely  fit  my  own  hopes  for  the  news 
profession:  “Let  us  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair.” 

Sachs  to  direct 
photo  group 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  Pic¬ 
ture  Professionals  (ASPP)  named 
Cathy  Sachs  as  executive  director.  She 
will  be  responsible  for  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ations,  including  database  manage¬ 
ment,  membership  services  and  devel¬ 
opment. 
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Classified  Advertisin 


11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  (800)  322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/history.  (810)  573-2755. 


THE  AUTOMOTIVE  REPORT:  A  package 
of  at  least  1 2  stories  plus  DriveTime  shoirs 
direct  from  the  industry  leaders. 
AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  and  AUTO¬ 
MOTIVE  WEEK.  Rebate  charts  also 
available.  Ideal  for  your  automotive, 
classified  and  display  sections.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE,  Phone: 
(21 2)  254-0890,  Fox:  (21 2)  254-7646. 


WHEELS  101 :  A  weekly  column  teaching 
the  basics  of  buying,  owning  and  driving 
a  car  by  automotive  expert  Jayne 
O'Donnell.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS 
SERVICE,  Phone:  (212)  254-0890,  Fax: 
(212)  254-7646. 


SPEAKING  AS  A  PARENT:  Weekly, 
warm  anecdotal  style.  Track  record. 
Free  sample,  trial  run.  Family  Features, 
919  S.  Farragut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
PA  191 43,  (215)  382-4338. 


FEATURES  AVAIIABLE 


WEEKLY  FEATURES  SINCE  1970 
Mark-Morgan,  Incorporated 
Box  995,  Newnan,  GA  30264 
(404)  253-5355 

3  Editorial  Cartoons,  Conservative  Com¬ 
mentary,  Horascope,  Puzzle,  and 
Church  Page  Comment.  $10  per  week. 


SENDE&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ARTIFAQS 


THE  NEWSEUM,  the  world's  first 
museum  dedicated  to  the  past,  present 
and  future  of  news,  is  looking  to 
acquire  a  wide  assortment  of  historic 
print  and  broadcast  material  -  lino¬ 
types,  cameras  and  much,  much  more. 
Please  write/send  photos  to  B.  Reed, 
The  Freedom  Forum  Newseum,  1101 
Wilson  Blvd.,  Arlington,  VA  22209. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
P.O.  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fox  (334)  566-0170 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Accurate  Appraisals/Negotiations 
Comprehensive  evaluations  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Experienced  in  confidentiality  and 
accuracy  and  detoil,  reasonable  prices. 
Contact  Dick  Smith,  president,  108 
Jane  Cove,  Clarksdale,  MS  38614, 
phone  (601)  627-7906,  Fax  (601) 
627-79063*. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 

RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


HEALTH.  FITNESS  &  SPORTS 


ARTICLES,  FILLERS,  MONTHLY 
EDITORIAL  SPECIALS  ALSO 
UCENSED  RIGHTS  TO  PUBUSH 
ESTABUSHED  STAND-ALONE 
HEALTH  &  FITNESS  NEWSPAPER- 
PROTECTED  TERRITORY  MARKETING 
&  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  PROVIDED 

CALL  (800)  NEW  UVING 
FREE  SAMPLES  AND  RATES. 


HOME  IMPROVEMENT 


ON  THE  HOUSE  is  a  weekly  syndicated 
column  written  lor  AP  Newsfeatures  by 
veteran  builders  James  &  Morris  Carey. 
ON  THE  HOUSE  offers  money-saving 
tips  on  building,  remodeling  &  repair¬ 
ing  homes.  Each  column  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  instructional  graphic  and 
Q  &  A  section  for  reader  involvement. 
Call  (800)  REPAIR  IT  for  free  samples. 


HUMOR 


AWARDWINNING  700  word  WEEKLY 
Samples:  Clear  Creek  Features 
Box  3303,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945 


LUCKY  NUMBERS 


FORTUNE  COOKIES  -  All  Birthdotes 
Daily  -  Camera  Ready  -  Free  Trial 
Time  Data  (800)  322-5101 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Call  (800)  292-4308/(909)  672-2594 


SPORTS 


FANTASY  SPORTS  COLUMN 
An  award-winning  writer  and  fantasy 
champion  provides  tips  all  sports  fans 
will  enjoy.  Printed  to  order,  faxed,  or 
Fedexed  on  disk.  Free  trial,  competitive 
rates.  Karrick  Creative  (21 2)  674-4842. 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
http://punchin.com  or  (21 2)  755-4363. 


NEW  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  looking  for 
columnists,  comic  strips  and  feature 
stories  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Phil  Bemie,  (206)  771  -4282.  Evenings. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
Fax  (334)  566-01 70. 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton,  N.Englarid  (61 7)  545-61 75 
Dane  Claussen,  MWest  (91 3)  395-3694 
Wren  Barnett,  South  (704)  698-0021 
Ron  Holla,  Canada  E.  (61 3)  525-1 666 
Bruce  Lantz,  Canada  W. 

(604)  785-2385 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO 
2355  Pershing  Blvd.-Suite  301 , 
Baldwin,  NY  11510.  New  York  (516) 
379-2797/Tampa  (81 3)  786-5930. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
51 96  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91 763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)  624-8852 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123NW13thSt.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554  Fox  (404)  233-231 8 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Please  call  to 
discuss  your 
options  in  a  sale 

Appraisal  for 
estate,  ESOP, 
partners,  baidc, 
tax,  stock,  assets 


Appraisal 

& 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 
&  Associates 


John  T.  Cribb  1  Annette  Park  Drive,  Bozeman,  MT  59715  406-586-6621 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  LINDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  813-9344 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consullants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
P.O.  Box  3308 
Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  Fax  (214)  520-6951 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Dick  Smith,  President 
1 08  Jane  Cove-Clarksdale,  MS  3861 4 
(601 )  627-7906  Fox  601  -627-79063* 
W.C.  Shoemaker- Jerry  Mooney 
P.O.  Box  457,  Kosciusko,  MS  39090 
(601)  289-2004  or  (800)  890-4706 
Fax  (601)  289-3254 


Whitesmith  Publicatian  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TEXAS  PU8LICATIONS:  Newspapers 
for  sole,  weeklies  large  and  small.  Bill 
Berger,  Associated  Texas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78703.  (512)476-3950. 


ESTABLISHED,  independently  owned 
trade  publication  distributed  monthly  to 
retail  grocers  and  convenience  store 
operators  in  3-state  region.  40-year 
history.  Excellent  potential.  Box  07413, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MASS.  -  3,000  paid  circulation  weekly; 
established  22  years.  Owner  takes 
$50,000  pay/profit;  $160,000  sales. 
Barry  French,  broker,  Ashlown  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772. 


WESTERN  OREGON  WEEKLY.  Owner 
retiring.  Priced  at  annual  gross  of  $130K 
with  $40K  down. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  or  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential. 

Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 

Phone  (417)  451-1520 


■ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  The  Communication  link 
of  the  newspaper  industry  every  week  since  1884. 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers  to 
its  group  of  fine  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confiden¬ 
tial.  Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FACKELMAN  NEWSPAPERS  GROUP 
seeks  to  acquire  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers  in  the  south,  midwest.  We 
can  offer  cash  or  terms.  We  also  offer 
experience,  commitment  to  excellent  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  If  vou're  interested, 
please  give  us  a  cal),  confidentiality 
guaranteed.  Marc  A.  Richard,  Opera¬ 
tions  V.P.,  Newspaper  Service  Co., 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  910,  Jennings,  LA 
70546,  telephone  (31 8)  824-301 1 . 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPIIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOphcal  (310)  372-0372. 


EQUIPMENT/SUPPUES  WANTED 


WANTED:  Rima  Heidelberg  Harris 
Stacker.  RS  20  25  30  40.  (509)  663- 
5161 .  Dave  Gray/Bob  Koenig 


MAILROOM 


CHESHIRE  MOD  VI  labeling  machine. 
4-up  Cheshire  head,  heat  wheel,  8  ft. 
conveyor.  Runs  6-8M  per  hour. 
Excellent  condition.  Coll  Jim  (908)  223- 
0076. 


MAIL  ROOM 

104  count-o-veyors  rebuilt  with 
alternator.  $1500  each. 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  hove  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries 
(800)  821-6257 


PRE-OVYNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(770)  428-5817  Fax  (770)  590-7267 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 


E&FsClassifieii 


The  newspaper 
indnstty's  meeting 
place. 

(2U)  6754380 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  Fax  (71 4)  644-0283 


_  REAL  ESTATE 


GOV'T  FORECLOSED  HOMES  FOR 
pennies  on  $1 .  Deliixfuent  Tax,  Repo's, 
REO's.  Your  Areo.  Toll  free  1  (800) 
898-9778  Ext.  H-5189  for  current  list¬ 
ings. 


SEE  the  Sites 
with  an  ad 
on  our  Web  Site. 


CaU  (212)  6754380 
for  details. 


MAILROOM 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


PRESSES 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(770)  552-1528  Fox  (770)  552-2669 


Need  an  add-on  for  your  Community 
Press? 

See  VENTURA,  a  high-quality,  low 
price  solution.  We  provide  floor  and 
stacked  units,  3-high,  and  4-high 
arrangements. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  WEB,  INC. 
(913)  438-5800 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Nevrman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

'Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses' 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  ^LNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  Harris  VI  5A;  2/u 
News  King;  7/u  Harris  V22. 

Tel  (91 3)  362-8888 
Fax  (91 3)362-8901 


URBANITE  substructure,  Y-columns, 
wall  brockets,  3-arm  reels,  tensions  & 
auto-pasters.  For  8-unit  press. 

C.ALLEMAN 
(505)  294-0450 


Anxiety  is  a  thin  stream  of  fear  trickling 
ihroijgh  the  mind.  If  encouraged,  it  cuh 
a  channel  into  which  all  oth^  thoughts 
are  drained. 

Arthur  Somers  Roche 


MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4'  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4' 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  (older 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

2  unit  goss  metro  22  3/4'  cutoff.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821  -6257 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALLUS -WE  BUY 

Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 

Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 

ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(770)  428-5817 
Fax  (770)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 

VYILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Chris  George  (800)  356-4886  or 
Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


WANT  TO  BUY 

Linotronic  500/530's  and  Ultre  72/94 
models.  Call  Bob  Weber  at  (216)  831- 
0480/(800)  399-4BWI  or  fax  details  to 
(800)  837-8973. 


MAILROOM 


FOR  SALE 


Sheridan  Systems  has  recently  sold  and  is  now 
installing  a  state  of  the  art  inserting  system  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver,  Colorado.  As  a 
result,  the  following  equipment  is  to  be  taken  in  trade 
and  will  be  available  for  purchase: 


•One  GMA  SLS  1000  14:1  Inserter 
(Five  years  old) 

•One  jacket  hopper 
•Delivery  Gripper  Conveyor 
•MIRS  (Miss^  Insert  Repair  System) 
•PMS  (Package  Monitoring  System  - 
Not  operational) 

•Centralized  lubrication 
•Limited  spare  parts  kit 
•Immediate  Availability 


For  further  infonnation  contact  David  Slauter 

Sheridan  Systems” 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


J.C.  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Circulation  oixJ  Fulfillment  Systems 
Selection 
Development 
Installation  and 
Project  Management 

Over  30  installations  since  1 984, 
plus  Yellow  Pages  arxl 
Book  Publishing  Experience. 
Call  (91 3)  681  -8493,  Ask  (or  Joe 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Our  firm  develops  solutions  worldwide 
(516)  379-2797/(813)  786-5930 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


VERinCATION 

ALTERNATIVES 

•No  Extra  Phone  Charge 
•40^  per  contact  Basic  Service 
•FREE  Weekly  Analysis 

CIRCULATION 
MARKETING  SERVICES 
(800)  569>4666 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualitv 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  col¬ 
lections.  Nationwide.  (800)  844-3581 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER' 
TELEMARKETING 
(800)929-1845 
Our  27lh  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
(800)  776-6397 


SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
NIE  FUNDRAISING  AND 
TELEMARKETING  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


TELESERVICE  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 
"The  Future  of  Sales" 
Experienced,  professional 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ASSOCIATE  PUBUSHER 

In  today's  tightening  publishing  environ¬ 
ment,  have  you  been  denied  the 
opportunity  to  advance  to  the  next  level 
of  P&L  responsibility  for  your  own 
show?  The  Columbus  Guardian,  part  of 
the  burgeoning  alternative  newsweekly 
industry,  seeks  an  experienced  sales 
and  marketing  professional  to  publish 
this  fast  growing  property  in  one  of  the 
most  livable  and  vibrant  cities  in  the 
heartland.  Join  young  publishing  group 
with  aggressive  expansion  plans  (or  the 
future. 

Fax  resume,  cover  letter  and 
salary  requirements  to:  Ron  Williams, 
president.  Alternative  Media,  Inc., 
(614)469-1508. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  For  Small  Group 
of  3-time  a  week  papers  in  Northern 
California.  Want  someone  eager  to 
establish  management  track  record  in 
newspaper,  shopper  and  print  fields. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  07536,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  NEEDED  FOR  Small  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  9.  Candidates  must 
hove  strong  administrative  and  advertis¬ 
ing  skills.  Knowledge  in  commercial 
printing  a  big  plus.  Please  send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  history  to  Box 
07514,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONSULTANTS 


American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
including  Beverly  Johnk 
(800)554-3091. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBUCATIONS 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  (800)  487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 
Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 
Free  catalog.  Fax:  510-937-5039, 
Internet:  richard.hanson@pcld.com 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


AD  Audit  -  Accurate  analysis  of  media 
spending  by  category  in  over  250 
metro  markets.  As  seen  in  Advertising 
Age,  Inside  Media,  American  Demo¬ 
graphics  and  others.  Client  references 
available.  For  detailed  information  call 
(800)  597-9956  or 

Internet:  75152.706@compuserve.com. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CONSULTANTS 


ADVERTISING,  CIRCULATION  & 
FINANCIAL  Systems  our  Specialty.  We 
provide  experts  to  develop  enhancements 
or  new  applications.  GREENROSE 
SYSTEM,  (813)969-3388 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE  DIREQOR 
The  Wyoming  Press  Association  seeks  a 
dynamic,  experienced  manager  (or  the 
position  of  executive  director,  effective 
June  1 ,  1 996  when  our  current  director 
retires.  The  director  oversees  all  func¬ 
tions  of  the  association,  an  advertising 
service  and  a  clipping  service,  has  a 
staff  of  (our  people  serving  nine  daily 
newspapers  and  33  weeklies  and 
reports  to  a  10-person  board  of 
directors.  The  director  must  be  a  strong 
advocate  of  newspapers  in  dealing  with 
other  trade  groups,  lawmakers  and  the 
public.  The  right  candidate  will  have  pro¬ 
ven  leadership  ability,  strong  people 
skills,  public  speaking  ability,  financial 
knowledge  and  a  track  record  of  sound 
trade  association  management.  Send 
resume,  recent  salary  history  and 
references  by  November  15  to:  Search 
Committee,  Wyoming  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  1369  N.  Fourth  St.,  Laramie,  WY 
82070. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 


GM/CFOl  Conputer  Guni/CI0| 
VP'JId  Sales;  VP-Mailietiiig 

Stait-up  newspaper  company  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  seeks  following  for  management  team: 
GMICFO,  CIO,  VP-Ad  Sates,  VP-Marketing.  For 
details,  contact  David  McEltoy,  164  Charleston 
Way,  Tnissville,  Ala.  35173;  Fax  205/655-4645; 
or  e-mail  75450.3334@compuserve.com. 


ymfm 

CHURN  MANAGEMENT 
SPECIALISTS 

1-800-327-8463 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
(800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  P.O.  ^x  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


HARD  TO  FIND  PRESS  PARTS? 
Largest  Press  Plumbing  Parts  Stock  in 
Country-Overnight.  GREAT  PRICES!  1 
Filters,  Regulators,  Hoses,  Gauges. 
PACIFIC  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES,  INC. 
A/X  (800)201-7500  M/C 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAaiONI 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  (800)  657-21 1 0 


The  urge  hr  destrucfiort  is  also  a  creative 
urge! 

Michael  Bakunin 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE;  Newspa¬ 
per  Group  is  looking  (or  publishers 
and/or  trainers  for  small  dailies  and 
large  weeklies.  Candidates  should  have 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  newspaper 
publishing,  good  interpersonal  skills 
and  a  willingness  to  be  involved  in  all 
departments.  We  hove  opportunities  (or 
the  right  people.  Please  send  resume  to 
Fockelman  Newspapers,  (attention  D.H. 
Davis),  2005  N.  Pointe  Alexis  Dr., 
Tarpon  Springs,  FL  34689. 


ADVERTISING 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Self-starter,  motivated,  trained  and 
responsible.  Weekly  newspaper  group 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  Salary,  incentive 
and  benefits.  Cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Advertising  Director,  P.O.  Box  98801, 
Tacoma,  WA  98498. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

Central  Florida's  leading  alternative 
newsweekly  seeks  experienced 
classified  sales  manager  for  challeng¬ 
ing  career  opportunity  in  one  of  the 
nation's  hottest  media  markets.  We  are 
looking  for  proven  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  talent,  creativity  and  commitment. 
Our  parent  company  is  one  of  the  top 
alternative  publishers  in  the  United 
States.  We  offer  salary/commission/ 
bonus/benefits.  AND  BIG  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY!  FAX  cover  and  resume 
to  George  Biggers,  associate  publisher, 
(407)  645-2547,  or  E-mail  to 
gcb3@aol.com. 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Twice-weekly  newspaper  in  wine  coun¬ 
try.  Good  salary  plus  bonus,  medical/ 
dental  plan.  Send  resume  to  Bill  Lynch, 
editor,  Sonoma  Index-Tribune,  Box  C, 
Sonoma,  CA  95476. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Opportunity  (or  RAM  with  The  Gazette, 
a  72,000  morning  and  85,000  Sunday 
independent  paper  in  the  Midwest. 
Direct  goal-achieving  staff  to  implement 
exciting  ad  campaigns,  new  business 
programs  and  integrated  marketing 
efforts.  Administer  budget  and  training 
(or  department.  Requires  overall 
understanding  of  advertising,  proven 
record  in  meeting  revenue  targets  and 
solid  management  skills.  Must  have  at 
least  five  years'  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing  management.  Competitive  salary 
and  incentives.  Send  resume  to  Mary 
Collins,  The  Gazette  Company,  P.O. 
Box  511,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52406. 
_ EOE _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Suburban  daily  (50,000)  located  in  com¬ 
petitive  Zone  5  market  seeks  an  experi¬ 
enced  sales  manager  with  proven  track 
record.  Position  requires  an  energetic, 
results  oriented  individual  with  hands- 
on  leadership  and  staff  development 
skills.  We  offer  a  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  package  and  the  opportunity  to 
become  an  important  part  of  our 
dynamic,  growing  organization.  Reply 
with  resume  and  salary  history  to  ^x 
07538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

MIDWEST  1 1 ,000  6-clciy  daily  seeks  a 
hands-on  advertising  director  to  lead  a 
10-person  staff.  The  ideal  candidate 
virill  hove  a  proven  track  record  of  build¬ 
ing  revenue,  experience  competing 
against  a  major  metro,  a  successful 
track  record  with  major  accounts  and 
the  ability  to  lead  and  motivate  inside 
and  outside  sales  staffs.  Must  be  willing 
to  try  new  strategies  and  be  creative 
and  analytical  in  problem  solving. 
Union  experience  desirable.  Send 
resume  to  Box  07534,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLISHER  OF  FOUR  Community 
newspapers  in  Southern  Ohio  seeks  od 
director  to  supervise,  train,  motivate 
staff  of  seven  display  and  two  classified 
salespeople.  Send  resume  and  500- 
word  essay  on  how  you  would 
approach  the  iob.  Would  you  handle 
any  accounts  by  yourself?  Apply  by 
October  1  to  Publisher,  Jockson  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  295  Broadway  St., 
Jackson,  OH  45640. 

SALES  MANAGER 

Career  opportunity!  The  Iowa  City 
Advertiser,  a  36,000  free-distribution 
cammunity  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
qualified  individual  for  our  high-growth 
publication.  We  are  an  award-winning 
paper  located  in  a  diverse  and  rapidly 
growing  university  community.  Iowa 
City  is  one  of  the  most  economically  via¬ 
ble  and  dynamic  areas  of  the  Midwest. 
Direct  a  quality  staff  of  1 3,  including  out¬ 
side  and  classified  inside  reps  and  an 
od  services  department.  Responsible  for 
budgeting  and  P&L  as  well  as  planning 
and  expansion. 

Candidates  must  have  5  years  mini¬ 
mum  sales  and/or  management  expe¬ 
rience.  Previous  shopper  or  community 
newspaper  experience  preferred.  Base 
salary  with  MBO.  Excellent  benefit 
package,  ESOP  and  401  (k).  Newly 
renovated  and  modernized  facilities. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

THE  ROY  H.  PARK  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations  at  Ithaca  College  invites  applica¬ 
tions  for  three  full-time,  tenure-eligible 
positions  in  our  expanding  Journalism 
Program.  Rank  and  salary  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
qualifications,  and  appointments  are 
effective  August  15,  1996.  All  three 
positions  require  a  commitment  to  lib¬ 
eral  arts  education  within  a  pro¬ 
fessional  program. 

The  Journalism  Program  offers  a  B.A. 
degree,  and  it  focuses  on  educating 
young  men  and  women  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  rapidly  changing  professiorKil 
environment.  There  are  currently  150 
majors  in  the  print,  broadcast,  and 
photojournalism  concentrations.  j 

•Position  #1.  Requires  demonstrated 
expertise  in  print  journalism,  including 
one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
newswriting  and  reporting,  news  edit¬ 
ing,  journalism  research,  public  affairs 
reporting  and/or  feature  vtn-iting. 

•Position  #2.  Requires  demonstrated 
expertise  in  electronic  journalism, 
including  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  field  production,  news  and  doc¬ 
umentary  production,  and  electronic 
editing/post  production. 

Required  qualifications  for  these  two 
positions  include  a  masters  degree  in 
journalism  or  related  field,  significant 
professional  experience  and  successful 
teaching  experience. 

•Position  #3.  Requires  demonstrated 
expertise  in  print  journalism,  including 
one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
journalism  ethics  and  low,  intematiofKil 
jaurnalism,  computer-assisted  report¬ 
ing,  and  public  affairs  reporting. 
Required  qualifications  include  a  Ph.D. 
in  journalism  or  a  related  field  and  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  and  professional  expe¬ 
rience. 

Send  current  vitae,  statement  of  interest 
including  areas  of  teaching  and  pro¬ 
fessional  specialization,  and  the  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
three  references  to: 

Dr.  John  Hocheimer 
Chair,  Journalism  Search  Committee 
Roy  H.  Park  School  of  Communications 
Ithaca  College 
328  Roy  H.  Park  Hall 
Ithaca,  NY  14850-7253 
Phone  (607)  274-3260 
Fax  (607)  274-1664 

Please  identify  for  which  position  you 
are  applying.  Screening  of  applications 
begins  October  9,  1 995  and  continues 
until  all  positions  are  filled. 

Ithaca  College  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/ 

Affirmative  Action  Empbyer. 


_ ACADEAAIC _ 

DEAN  OF  GRADUATE 

SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM 

The  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
seeks  a  dean  for  its  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism.  The  School  offers  a  master's 
degree  program  that  prepares  students 
for  the  nighest  possible  performance  in 
print  and  broadcast  journalism.  The 
small  professional  school,  in  a  large, 
distinguished  university,  enrolls  mature 
students  interested  in  skilled,  disciplined 
journalism  with  intellectual  breadth. 
Applicants  should  have  strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills  and  also  the  capability  to 
raise  funds.  An  applicant  should  hove  a 
distinguished  record  of  accomplishment 
as  a  jouiTKilist  in  a  major  news  organi¬ 
zation.  Teaching  ana  administrative 
experience  are  highly  desirable  as  is 
familiarity  with  broadcast  and  print 
journalism,  and  new  media 
technologies.  In  addition  to  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  administrative  post  of  the 
Dean,  an  applicant  should  have  a  back¬ 
ground  consistent  with  an  appointment 
to  a  tenured  professorship.  The  dean  is 
expected  to  remain  productive  in  his  or 
her  own  field,  and  should  also  be  a 
persuasive  advocate  of  the  highest  stan¬ 
dards  of  journalism  on  the  campus,  in 
the  community,  and  nationwide. 

The  University  invites  applications 
beginning  immediately  but  no  later 
than  December  31,  1995.  The  position 
is  available  July  1 , 1 996. 

Apply  with  full  resume  and  names  of  at 
least  three  references  to: 

Search  Committee,  Journalism 
Chancellor's  Office 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  CA  94720 

The  University  of  California  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM  at 
Indiana  University  in  Bloomington  is 
seeking  applications  for  a  tenure-track 
position  at  the  assistant  or  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  rank  to  teach  photojournalism,  vis¬ 
ual  communication  in  the  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  curriculum. 
Master's  degree  plus  professional  expe¬ 
rience  required,  including  current 
involvement  in  making  pictures.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  have  strong  creative  skills 
and  aspirations  to  contribute  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  School  through 
research  or  creative  activity.  Experience 
with  new  imaging  technologies  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  teaching  load  is  two  courses 
per  semester.  To  apply,  send  a  letter  dis- 
cussing  teaching  and  creative  or 
scholarly  accomplishments  and  plans,  a 
current  vita,  and  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation.  If  available,  send  copies  of 
publications  or  creative  work  and  evi¬ 
dence  of  teaching  effectiveness.  Send 
application  to:  Trevor  Brown,  Dean, 
School  of  Journalism,  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington,  IN  47405.  Review  of 
applications  will  begin  on  October  13, 
1995,  and  will  continue  until  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled. 

lU  is  an  affirmative  action/equal 
employment  opportunity  employer. 
Women,  minorities,  Vietnam-era 
veterans,  and  people  with  disabilities 
are  encouraged  to  apply  and  self- 
identify  to  aid  affirmative  action  efforts. 


ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

Bay  Area  nev/spaper  group,  led  by  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  seeks  a  graphic  artist 
to  join  its  design  team.  The  successful 
candidates  will  offer  skills  in  info¬ 
graphics,  illustration  and  page  design. 
Macintosh  proficiency  in  Photoshop, 
Illustrator,  QuarkXPress,  etc.,  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  samples  to  Gregory 
Glover,  art  director,  Alameda  News¬ 
paper  Group,  4770  Willow  Road, 
Pleasanton,  CA  94588. 


INFOGRAPHIC  ARTIST  OPENING 

Recently  designed  100,000  daily 
(145,000  Sund^)  seeks  graphic  artist 
who  thinks  like  a  journalist  as  well  as 
an  artist  and  visual  problem-solver. 
Must  be  able  to  conceptualize,  analyze 
and  organize  complex  information  and 
present  it  in  simple  but  compelling 
ways.  Opportunities  for  page  design 
are  include.  Illustration  skills  a  plus  but 
not  mandatory.  Must  be  fluent  in 
Freehand  or  Illustrator  and  Photoshop. 
QuarkXPress  skills  a  plus.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  ana  skills. 
Redesign  is  built  around  the  philosophy 
that  content  and  presentation  are  one 
and  the  same.  Zone  4.  Send  work  sam¬ 
ples  and  resume  to  Box  07529,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SEEKING  PAGINATOR  who  knows 
QuarkXPress  and  can  design  compell¬ 
ing  section  fronts.  Page  design  experi¬ 
ence  necessary.  Evening  shift,  4:30 
p.m.  to  1:30  a.m.  Exc^lent  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Design  Editor,  The  Daily  Times, 
P.O.  Box  450,  Farmington,  NM 
87499. 

CIRCULATION 

A  MAJOR  MIDWESTERN  DAILY  with 
daily  circulation  around  500,000  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  need  of  an  Independent  Con¬ 
tractor  operation  specializing  in  Youth 
Crews  and/or  Retail  Store  Sales.  We 
offer  an  excellent  commission  plan  with 
a  fair  and  equitable  chargeback  policy, 
an  outstanding  in-house  support  team 
to  aid  in  your  success  and  an  unlimited 
amount  of  sales  territory.  We  are  in 
need  of  an  established  firm  with  good 
references  for  a  long-term  commitment 
to  our  newspaper.  This  is  a  truly 
lucrative  opportunity.  If  this  opportunity 
interests  you,  please  send  a  letter  of 
introduction  and  some  information  on 
your  organization  to  Box  07533,  Editor 
&  Publiwer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Great  opportunity  for  career  minded 
individual.  Rapidly  expanding  and 
highly  successful  group  of  weeklies  is 
seeking  an  experienced  circulator  to 
join  our  dynamic  team.  Must  be 
knowledgable  in  both  hand  and  mail 
delivery  systems.  Salary  $26K  with  an 
excellent  benefits  package.  Box  07504, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
the  News  Messenger  in  Marshall, 
Texas.  Candidate  must  hove  the  skills  to 
oversee  sales,  customer  service  and 
delivery  activities  of  a  6-day,  9,500 
circulation  newspaper.  Send  resume  to: 
Reg  Durant,  publisher.  Box  730, 
Marshall,  TX  75671 . 


Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Scott 
Swenson,  Publications,  Inc.,  621  4th 
Avenue,  S.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52401 . 

EOE 

SALES  MANAGER  -  Pennysaver  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  beautiful  and  affordable  Knox¬ 
ville,  TN  desires  dynamic  Sales  Man¬ 
ager  to  lead  by  example  while  training 
and  motivating  sales  team.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  has  3  plus  years  experience  as  a 
Sales  Manager  of  a  shopping  guide  or 
other  direct  nrail  product. 

We  offer  salary,  commission,  overrides, 
benefits  and  heavy  profit  sharing.  This 
package  can  easily  be  worth  over 
$100,000  to  the  right  candidate.  Call 
Russell  Greer,  publisher,  in  confidence 
(615)  584-8050. 


FAX  YOUR  AD 
TO  US  AT 
(212)  929-1259 


The  King  of  Pop  is  no  more! 

Dr.  John  Thomos 
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CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
1 1 ,000  daily  in  Southern  Vermont. 
Must  be  able  to  grow  circulation  and 
lead  o  delivery  and  mailroom  stafF  into 
new  technology  and  procedures.  Write 
Publisher,  Brottleboro  Reformer,  P.O. 
Box  802,  Brottleboro,  VT  05302. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
1 8,000  doily  in  Southern  California 
desert  community  seeks  o  Home 
Delivery  Manager  to  work  with  nine 
part-time  DMs.  This  is  o  challenging 
area  of  growing  population,  cultural 
shift,  hot  summers,  heavenly  winters 
and  great  opportunities.  We  need  on 
experienced  circulator,  strong  in  train¬ 
ing  and  motivation,  to  improve  service 
and  promote  growth.  Position  reports  to 
circulation  manager.  Helpful  factors 
include  computer  literacy  and  linguistic 
ability.  (English/Spanish).  Resume  to 
Circulation  Manager,  Imperial  Valley 
Press,  P.O.  Box  2^0,  El  Centro,  CA 
92244. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  seeks  Communi¬ 
cations  Intern  for  its  WWW  site  and 
online  service.  Requirements  include 
basic  knowledge  of  the  Internet,  WWW 
+  HTML  coding.  Zone  2  applicants 
only.  Resumes  to:  Joe  Schreib^,  Editor 
&  Publisher,  1 1  W.  1 9th  Street,  New 
York,  NY  10011. 


EDITORIAL 


_ DATA  SYSTEMS _ 

DATA  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
A  challenging  position  in  a  constantly 
evolving  newspaper  data  processing 
and  production  environment.  Solid 
systems  administration  and  operations 
background  required.  Previous  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  good  people 
skills  desirable.  Computer  Science  or 
related  degree  preferred  as  well  as 
experience  on  the  following  systems: 
VAX/VMS,  PCs,  Macs,  Suns,  Unix, 
networks  and  systems  integration. 
Experience  in  newspaper  applications 
and  pre-press  systems  definitely  helpful. 
Duties  will  include  supervising  a 
department  of  8  employees,  assisting  in 
management  of  both  production  and 
financial  systems,  participating  in 
purchase  and  policy  decisions,  plan¬ 
ning  installations,  screening  job  appli¬ 
cants,  and  at  times  assuming  full  duties 
of  director  in  that  person's  absence. 

Full  Benefit  Package 

Send  resume,  stating  salary  require¬ 
ments,  to: 

Human  Resources  Department 
Union  Leader  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  9555 

Manchester,  NH  03108-9555 
(No  phone  calls,  please.) 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR.  Strang  lead¬ 
ership  and  editing  skills  required. 
Layout  ability  helpful.  Prefer  Ohioan. 
Send  resume  to  Glenn  Gilbert,  The 
News-Herald,  7085  Mentor  Avenue, 
Willoughby,  OH  44094. 

ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 

Knight-Ridder  daily  newspaper  seeks 
an  experienced  pei'son  with  strong 
layout,  copy  editing  and  people  skills  to 
work  with  a  nine-person  staff  in  an 
Olympic  venue  city. 

Send  resume  and  work  examples  to: 
Chuck  Williams 
Sports  Editor 
Ledger-Enquirer 
P.O.  Box  71 1 

Columbus,  GA  31 902-0711 

COPY  EDITOR  -  38,000  PM  seeks  an 
energetic  additian  ta  seven-member 
copy  desk.  Working  knowledge  of 
QuarkXPress  and  Macintosh-based 
publishing  is  a  must;  familiarity  with 
Photoshop  would  be  helpful. 

Please  submit  resume  (with  three 
references)  and  layout- related  clips  by 
October  1 0  to  Tom  Limmer,  news  editor, 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  214  S.  Jackson 
St.,  Jackson,  Ml  49201 . 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


EDfTORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  AM  doily  seeks  full-time  nigrit 
copy  editor  with  excellent  language, 
spelling  skills.  Should  have  reporting, 
editing  experience.  QuarkXPress  back¬ 
ground  a  plus.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  07537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 
WITH  GRAPHICS  EXPERTISE 

The  Monterey  County  Herald  has  an 
opening  for  a  full-time  copy  editor. 
Duties  involve  copy  editing,  headline 
writing,  page  design  and  pagination, 
as  well  as  creation  of  simple  charts, 
logos  and  other  graphic  elements.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  journalism  degree  and 
one  year  of  experience  as  a  copy  editor 
on  a  daily  newspaper,  or  comparable 
experience  on  a  student  newspaper  or 
other  deadline-oriented  news  pub¬ 
lication.  Must  be  available  for  night 
and  weekend  work.  Experience  with 
Macintosh,  IBM  PC  Windows,  or  other 
similar  newsroom  systems  is  desirable. 
Submit  cover  letter,  resume,  tearsheets 
and  references  to:  Walter  Dawson, 
managing  editor.  The  Monterey  County 
Herald,  P.O.  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942.  EOE _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

2  years  experience  with  daily  newspa¬ 
per  preferred,  QuarkXPress  a  plus. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  references 
and  clips  to:  Bill  Wilson,  The  Macomb 
Daily,  100  Macomb  Daily  Drive,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Ml  48043. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Air  Force  Times,  a  prize-winning, 
fiercely  independent  weekly  newspaper 
seeks  a  first-rate  copy  editor  with  3  to  5 
years  daily  newspaper  experience. 
Must  excel  at  editing  copy,  layout,  and 
headline  writing.  Only  self-starters  need 
apply.  Send  resume  to:  Army  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  ATTN:  Human 
Resources,  #53-94,  6883  Commercial 
Drive,  Springfield,  VA  221 59. 

M/F/V/H 

MINORITIES  ENCOURAGED  TO  APPLY 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  state 
capital  and  university  city  of  Madison, 
is  seeking  a  copy  editor  to  join  our 
team  paginating  on  Harris  systems.  The 
ideal  candidate  must  hove  strong  copy 
editing,  headline  writing  and  design 
skills.  Experience  in  paginating  is  a 
plus.  College  degree  required  and  two 
years  of  experience  on  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  preferred.  If  interested,  please 
send  cover  letter,  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Tam  Burton,  news  editor,  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal,  P.O.  Box  8058, 
Madison,  Wl  53708. 

Women  and  minority  candidates  are 
strongly  encouraged  to  apply. 


Bloomberg 

BUSINESS  NEWS  ^ 


Reporters  -  Europe 

Bloomberg  Business  News,  the  worlds  fastest  growing  financial  news  service  - 
seeks  reporters  for  bureaus  in  Europe.  BBN’s  strategy  is  to  marry  the  highest  quality 
journalism  to  cutting-edge  forms  of  news  distribution.  In  addition  to  written  stories, 
BBN  reporters  also  contribute  to  Bloomberg’s  radio  station,  television  programs  and 
business  magazines. 

Qualified  applicants  will  have  two  to  five  years  experience  in  business  journalism 
at  a  top  financial  newspaper  or  news  service  or  highest  quality  general  newspaper. 

Reporters  are  sought  for: 

FRANKFURT  VIENNA  ZURICH 

These  positions  will  entail  covering  economic,  company  and  market  news. 
Applicants  should  have  a  track  record  of  beating  the  competition  and  be  aware  of  issues 
that  influence  the  markets.  You  must  be  fluent  in  written  and  spoken  English  and  have 
a  good  command  of  spoken  German. 

Candidates  should  send  details  and  any  clips  by  post  or  fax  to  The  Freshman 
Consultancy  in  London.  Please  quote  reference  BBN/EP/FVZ  and  state  preferred  location. 


I 

L 


FRESHMAN 


The  Freshman  Consultancy,  Coppergate  House,  16  Brune  Street,  London  El  7NJ,  U.K. 
Telephone:  (44)  171  721  7361  Facsimile:  (44)  171  721  7362 


J 


Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

There  are  many  things  of  which  a  wise 
man  might  wish  to  be  ignorant. 

Victor  Hugo 
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EDITOWAL 


WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

COPY  EDITORS 
FREELANCE 

Immediate  assignment.  Must  be  able  to 
improve  writing  and  produce  crisp, 
accurate  headlines  under  intense 
deadline  pressure.  Newspaper 
copydesk  experience  essential.  QuarkX¬ 
Press  and  Xywrite  knowledge  o  plus. 
Daytime  hours.  Send/fax  resume  with 
salary  history  to:  Martin  Borlosky, 
AMERICAN  BANKER,  1  State  Street 
Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10004.  Fax: 
(212)  843-9628.  No  Phone  Calls, 
Please.  EOE  M/F/D/V. 

AMERICAN  BANKER  INC. 
COPYEDITOR 

The  San  Antonio  Express-News,  a 
metropolitan  daily  newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  copy  editor 
who  can  serve  as  one  of  the  anchors  of 
our  1 0-person  sports  desk. 

We  are  seeking  an  individual  with  a 
good  understanding  of  what  it  takes  to 
excel  on  the  sports  slot  of  a  major 
newspaper. 

The  successful  candidate  must  possess 
strong  layout,  editing  ond  leadership 
skills.  Prior  experience  with  Macintosh 
is  a  definite  plus. 

We  offer  a  quality  work  environment, 
competitive  salaries  and  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  benefits  package.  If  you  possess 
prior  experience  ond  a  high  level  of 
enthusiasm,  please  send  your  resume 
with  salary  history  to  the  Son  Antonio 
Express-News,  Employment  Manager, 
P.O.  Box  2171,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78297-2171. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  P.O.  Box  40550, 
5136  MacArthur,  Washington,  DC 
20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sal^  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
tree  newsletter  call  (31 0)  792-1 31 3. 
EDITOR  for  county  seat  weekly,  6,000 
circulation  with  positive,  educational  ouF 
look.  Will  write,  edit,  direct  small 
editorial  staff.  We're  looking  for  an 
ejqierienced  writer  with  excellent  edit¬ 
ing  skills  who  demands  competency 
and  can  train  others.  We  want 
someone  who  can  beat  the  city  couiKil 
to  its  own  story  and  provide  the  com¬ 
munity  with  the  background  it  needs  to 
understand  the  issues.  We  need  a  pro- 
fessioTKil  who  can  be  challenged  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  improve  on  a  tradition  of 
excelletKe.  Friertdly  northern  Michigan 
town. 

Resume  to:  Wesley  Maurer 
The  St.  Ignoce  News 
P.O.  Box  277 
Saint  Ignoce,  Ml  49781 


_ EDtTORIAL _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST/PAGE  DESIGNER 

Needed  for  fully  paginated  New 
Jersey/New  York  area  daily.  Must  hove 
solid  newspaper  experience,  creativity 
and  news  judgment.  Copy  editing/ 
reporting  background  a  plus.  Send 
tearsheets  and  resumes  to  Box  07494, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 

PO  Box  5725  Glendale  AZ  8531 2 
(602)  933-4345  $39-4  Issues 
GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  The  Lexington 
Herald-Leader,  an  award-winning 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper,  is  seeking  a 
graphic  artist  to  join  its  news  art 
department.  Experience  with  all  basic 
Mac  programs  is  essential  (Freehand, 
Illustrator,  QuarkXPress  and 
Photoshop).  Candidates  should  hove  a 
strong  understanding  of  the  visual  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  news,  good  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  plenty  of  enthusiasm. 

Send  resume,  tearsheets  or  slide 
portfolio  to  Mike  Johnson,  AME,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland 
Ave.,  Lexington,  KY  40^8.  EOE  M/F. 


EDITORIAL 


HUNTING,  FISHING,  boating,  sailing, 
skiing,  hiking,  kayaking. ..6-day  daily 
on  Lake  Superior  shore  seeks  layout/ 
design  editor.  State-of-the-art  equip¬ 
ment.  Full-color  production.  Experience 
preferred.  Background  in  QuarkXPress. 
Evan  Sasman,  managing  editor.  The 
Daily  Press,  1 22  Third  St.  W.,  Ashland, 
Wl  54806,  (715)682-2313. 

JUSTICE  BEAT  -  Aggressive  17,000 
daily  seeks  reporter  who  wants  to  make 
front-page  news.  Organization, 
accuracy  essential.  Learn  more  about 
our  area  at  our  website:  http:// 
wwwl  .trib.com/CUMBERLINK.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Carol  Talley,  editor. 
The  Sentinel,  P.O.  Elox  130,  Carlisle, 
PA  17013. 

Wamen  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
apply. 

No  phone  calls. 

A4ANAGING  EDITOR 
Looking  for  a  managing  editor  for  a 
Crain  Weekly  Publication  covering  the 
solid  waste  industry.  Must  hove  strong 
managerial,  editing,  design  and  people 
skills.  Strong  news  sense  required. 
Newspaper  experience.  Send  resume 
and  relevant  clips  to:  Waste  News, 
1725  Merriman  Road,  Akron,  OH 
44313.  EOE:M/F/D/V. 


EDtTORIAL 


Help  pitwer  the 

CJLDHAL  .MARKETPLACE, 


Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  providers  of  business 
news  and  information,  has  immediate 
opportunities  at  our  Princeton,  NJ  location. 

COPY  EDITORS 

We  are  looking  for  Copy  Editors  with  at 
least  3  years  experience  with  a  daily 
newspaper  or  news  service  and  an  interest  in 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing.  Familiarity  with  computer 
editing  systems,  a  background  in  business 
journalism  and  a  degree  in  Journalism  or 
EngUsh  are  preferr^. 

W?  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package  as  well  as  opportunity  for 
growth.  For  consideration,  please  forward 
your  resume,  with  salary  history  and  require¬ 
ments  (resumes  without  salary  requirements 
will  not  be  considered)  to: 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. 

StaffiiK  &  Development,  Department  50830 
Buildup  #1,  P.O.  TOx  300 
Princeton,  NJ  08543-0300 

You  may  also  fax  your  resume  to  609-452-3255. 
Direct  all  e-mail  inquiries  to: 
careers@wsj.dowjoncs.com 

EOE  M/F/D/V  Principals  only  may  apply. 

M  DowJones 

_  &  Company  Inc. 


MARKET  RESEARCH  FIRM  seeks  writer/ 
researchers  to  cover  topics  in  the  fields 
of  high  technology,  consumer  products, 
retail,  health  care  and  industry.  Famil¬ 
iarity  and  experience  in  covering  these 
areas  either  through  newspapers  or 
trade  magazines  required. 

Please  send  resume  and  dips  k>: 

Annie  Fountain 
Off  The  Record  Research 
243  Vallejo  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 1 1 

NEWS  DESIGN-COPY  EDITOR 

Expanding,  design-conscious  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  seeks  copy  editor  with  strong 
design  and  word  skills.  Opportunities: 
Innovate  with  Big  Macs  and  hard¬ 
hitting  reporters  to  produce  inviting 
pages;  Be  among  the  first  to  paginate 
with  a  "fourth  wave"  computer  network. 
Quality  reproduction.  Mail  resume  and 
samples  to  Bob  Veillette,  Waterbury 
Republicon-American,  389  Meadow 
St.,  Waterbury,  a  06722. 

NEWS  EIXTOR:  The  Enquirer,  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  (28,000  daily; 
37,000  Sunday)  owned  by  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.,  seeks  a  reader-focused, 
inspirational  and  creative  news  editor 
with  Page  1A  design,  layout  and  edit¬ 
ing  experience.  Pagination  experience 
not  required,  but  a  big  plus.  Manage¬ 
ment  skills  necessary  to  supervise  the 
copy  desk  staff,  plus  graphic  artist. 

Send  resume  and  references,  salary  his¬ 
tory,  a  week's  worth  of  work  and  any 
special  efforts,  along  with  a  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  your  thoughts  on  what  a  community 
newspaper  should  be  -  and  how  you've 
put  those  thoughts  into  action  -  to:  Non 
Seelman,  executive  editor.  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer,  155  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Battle 
Creek,  Mi  49017-3093. 

The  Enquirer  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  that  values  diversity  in  the 
workplace,  and  especially  encourages 
those  who  share  this  vision  to  apply. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  Indiarv]  just  outside  Chi- 
cogo,  has  on  immediate  opening  for  a 
news  editor.  The  person  we  are  seeking 
will  have  a  broad  newsroom  back¬ 
ground  with  particular  emphasis  on 
management  and  supervision,  strong 
word  editing,  pagination  and  design. 

We  need  a  proven,  principled  jouriKilist 
who's  not  afraid  to  take  risks,  has 
vision  and  a  sense  of  urgency  for  a  com¬ 
petitive  morket. 

If  that's  you,  we  urge  you  to  call  Design 
Editor  A^rk  Emmert  at  (800)  753-5533 
(ext.  31 30)  or  Assistant  Managing  Editor 
Steve  Greenberg  (ext.  3242)  after  2  p.m., 
central  time,  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  evolution  of  the  human  race  will  not 
be  accomplished  in  the  ten  thousand 
years  of  tame  animals,  but  in  the  million 
years  of  wild  animals,  because  man  is 
and  will  always  be  a  wild  animal. 

Charies  Darwin 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  is  looking  for  a 
creative  page  designer  to  join  our 
Design  Team.  Duties  will  include  the 
front  page,  local  news  cover  and 
feature  section  fronts.  QuarkXPress 
experience  on  a  Mac  platform 
required.  In  addition  to  strong  design 
skills,  we  ore  looking  for  superior  news 
judgment,  keen  interest  in  local/ 
national/world  news  and  excellent  skills 
in  spelling  and  grammar.  Will  work 
most  weekends.  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  by  October 
9  to: 

Kristine  Pioch 
Design  Editor 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
P.O.  Box  2007 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  49003 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  Department.  Zone  2  appli¬ 
cants  only.  Plrase  send  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 

calls,  pleose. _ 

POUCE  REPORTER 

The  Wisconsin  State  Journal  is  looking 
for  a  police  reporter  to  cover  crime  and 
personal  safety  issues  in  the  beautiful 
capital  city  of  Madison  and  the  vicinity. 
Send  a  letter  of  application,  a  resume 
and  dips  promptly  to  Anita  Clark,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  8058,  Madison,  Wl 
53708. 

Affirmative  Action/ 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER/ 

GRAPHICS  laUSTRATOR 
A  28,000-circulation  daily  in  central 
Pennsylvania  seeks  someone  who  can 
bring  a  creative  touch  to  our  photos, 
graphics  and  page  designs.  Duties 
include  shooting  c(wr  photos  lor  nevrs, 
sports  and  features,  creating  graphics, 
and  generoting  attractive,  content- 
driven  news  pages  with  a  PC-based 
system.  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
vmo  is  fluent  in  Freehand,  QuarkXPress 
and  Adobe  Photoshop  to  join  our  team 
of  photographers  and  page  designers. 
Familiarity  with  A4acintosh  and  PC  plat¬ 
forms  is  needed.  Illustration  ability  is  a 
plus.  Candidate  should  own  camera 
equipment  and  have  experience  in 
information  graphic  production  and 
page  design.  Send  resume  and 
portfolio  to:  Editorial  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  The  Daily  Item,  200  Market  St.,  Sun- 
bury,  PA  17801.  No  telephone  calls, 
please. 

REPORTERS 

General  Assignment  position  covering 
a  five-county  area  for  a  50,000  PM 
daily  in  Northeast  Iowa.  We're  looking 
for  a  solid  all-around  reporter,  who's 
curious  ond  knows  how  to  tell  a  story. 

We  also  have  an  opening  on  our  Life¬ 
styles  desk  for  a  feature  writer  who  can 
cover  health,  religion,  social  services 
and  community  news. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Saul  Shapiro, 
editor,  Waterloo  Courier,  P.O.  Box 
540,  Waterloo,  lA  50704. 


EDITORIAL 


Newsroom  positions 

EKie  to  the  strike  of  union  journalists  at 
The  Detroit  News,  we  are  taking  applications 
for  the  following  newsroom  positions: 

Reporter  —  including  specialists  in  local  news, 
business,  features,  food,  health  and  sports 

Copyeditor 
PaRinator 
Photi^raplior 
Graphic  Joumaiist 
PaRodosignor 
Wire  editor 

Send  letter,  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Bob  Giles,  editor  and  publisher,  The  Detroit  News, 

615  Lafayette  Blvd,  Detroit,  MI  48226 

The  Detroit  News 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/DA^ 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER 

The  Newport  Daily  News  seeks  a 
reporter  equally  at  home  reporting  on 
government  and  writing  interesting 
features.  He  or  she  must  be  a  self¬ 
starter,  able  to  clarify  the  complex  and 
make  the  routine  interesting.  The  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  are  a  college  or  uni¬ 
versity  degree,  on  internship  or  other  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  journalism  as  a  career.  The 
Daily  News  has  been  recognized  as  the 
best  small  daily  in  New  England  and 
we  plan  to  get  even  better.  If  you  vrant 
to  join  our  team  submit  a  resume,  a  let¬ 
ter  telling  about  yourself  and  6  to  10 
samples  of  your  work  to  Mary  T.  Har¬ 
rington,  city  editor.  The  Newport  Doily 
News,  101  Malbone  Road,  Newport,  Rl 
02840.  No  phone  calls,  pleose. _ 

ROOM  TO  WRITE 

New  Times  is  looking  for  experienced 
news  and  feature  writers  to  staff  its 
hard-hitting  weekly  papers  in  Phoenix, 
Denver,  Miami,  Dallas,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  publish  in-depth, 
well-crafted  stories  that  explore  the 
issues,  events  and  personalities  that 
make  our  communities  tick.  Our  stories 
inform  and  entertain  readers,  provoke 
strong  reactions  and  win  national 
awards. 

If  you  understand  the  difference 
between  magazine-style  reporting  and 
the  hurried  fact-finding  of  daily  papers, 
if  your  copy  is  as  much  a  pleasure  to 
read  as  it  is  well  researched,  we  want 
to  hear  from  you.  There  are  immediate 
openings  for  serious,  issue-oriented 
news  writers  in  Denver,  Houston  and 
San  Francisco.  We  also  need  another 
Spanish-speaking  reporter  (news  or 
feature)  in  Miami. 

New  Times  is  committed  to  building  a 
diverse  workforce  and  acknowledges 
the  needs  of  employees  with  young 
families.  We  offer  competitive  salaries 
and  benefits... and  all  the  space  you 
need  to  put  the  news  in  perspective  and 
tell  a  good  story. 

Send  all  applications 
(no  phone  calls,  please)  to: 

Christine  Fleming, 

Executive  Managing  Editor 

New  Times,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  5970 

Denver,  CO  8021 7 

Include  a  cover  letter;  a  resume;  your 
best  clips;  and  three  well-developed, 
tightly  focused  story  ideas  from  your 
tovm  that  you'd  pursue  if  you  had  the 
time  and  the  space. 

THE  AMARiaO  GLOBE-NEWS  has  an 
opening  for  an  editorial  writer. 
Responsibilities  include  page  layout, 
writing  editorials,  editing  letters  to  the 
editor  as  well  as  selecting  columns  (or 
editorial  and  op-ed  pages.  Applicant 
should  have  conservative  outlook. 

Please  submit  resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to  Editorial  Page  Editor  John 
Kanelis,  P.O.  Box  2091,  Amarillo, 
TX  791 66-0001. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SENIOR  WRITER 

National  weekly  health  care  newspaper 
seeks  Senior  Writer  (or  its  Washington 
D.C.  bureau.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  at  least  five  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  writing/reporting  experience 
preferable  on  a  weekly  or  a  daily 
newspaper,  a  solid  understanding  of 
health  and  legislative  issues  and  a 
bachelors  degree  in  English  or  joumal- 
ism,  or  equivalent  experience. 
Demonstrated  abilitv  to  work  within  strin¬ 
gent  deadlines  along  with  excellent 
interviewing  and  writing  skills 
necessary. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefits  plus  a  congenial,  professional, 
nonsmoking  work  environment.  Send 
your  resume  with  at  least  five  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

American  Flospital  Publishing,  Inc. 

737  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  #700 
Chicago,  IL6061 1 
Attn:  Human  Resources 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V 

THE  BERKSHIRE  EAGLE  has  an 
immediate  opening  For  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  with  a  proven  potential  to  cover 
hard  news,  develop  enterprise  story 
ideas  and  meet  the  standards  of  a 
newspaper  known  for  demanding 
excellent  writing  and  analytical  thinking 
from  its  staff.  Competitive  salary  and 
quality  fringe  benefits.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  David  Scribner, 
editor.  The  Berkshire  Eagle,  P.O.  Box 
1171,  Pittsfield,  MA  01 202. 


THE  BUDAPEST  SUN,  an  English- 
language  weekly  in  Hungary,  seeks  an 
experienced  copy  editor  to  join  an 
excellent  editorial  team.  Please  send  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Jim 
Michaels,  The  Budapest  Sun,  Bp.  114, 
pf.  99,  Hungary,  Fox:  011  (36-1)  201- 

3411. _ 

THE  YORK  DISPATCH/SUNDAY 
NEWS,  a  40,000  PM/93,000  AM  in  a 
competitive  market,  seeks  an  aggressive 
city  editor  with  strong  news  judgment  to 
run  daily  news  operations.  We're  look¬ 
ing  (or  someone  with  both  a  sense  of 
immediacy  (or  breaking  news  and  an 
unending  drive  for  the  long-term  story, 
someone  able  to  organize  and  direct  a 
city  desk,  train  and  develop  reporters, 
and  work  well  with  other  editors. 
Someone  with  several  years  of  news 
management  experience  but  looking  for 
more  challenges  in  an  atmosphere  lack¬ 
ing  in  cookie-cutter  journalism  and 
sacred  cows.  Salary  in  the  mid-upper 
30s. 

COPY  EDITORS:  We're  also  looking  for 
copy  editors  with  excellent  word  and 
design  skills  who  have  an  ability  to 
work  with  and  develop  inexperienced 
freelance  writers.  Salary  to  $32K. 

Send  samples  of  your  current  vrork  arxl 
raw/edited  copy  if  possible  to  Monog- 
ing  Editor  Deena  Gross,  The  York  Dis¬ 
patch/Sunday  News,  P.O.  Box  2807, 
York,  PA  17405. 

Scary  mortslers,  super  creeps,  keep  me 
runrrirtg,  running  scared. 

David  Bowie 
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ELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  MONITOR,  a  40,000-daily  in 
South  Texas,  is  looking  for  o  photo 
editor.  Thorough  knowledge  of  the  AP 
Leofdesk,  Macintosh  computers  and 
Adobe  Photoshop  required.  Send  sam¬ 
ples  to  R.  Daniel  Cavazos,  editor.  The 
Monitor,  1101  Ash,  McAllen,  TX 
78501,  or  coll  (210)971-1897. 

THE  VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS,  o  34,000- 
circulation  doily  situated  between  Seat¬ 
tle  and  Tacoma,  is  seeking  skilled  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  fill  two  key  positions.  The 
VDN  is  one  of  o  group  of  privately  held 
dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  is  committed  to  quality 
in  its  products  and  its  personnel. 

We  ore  now  working  to  fill  these  posi¬ 
tions  by  early  1 996: 

FEATURES  EDITOR:  We  need  o  pro  to 
help  us  creole  o  new,  doily  Features  sec¬ 
tion.  Top  candidates  will  hove  signifi¬ 
cant  feature-editing  experience  on  o 
doily  or  o  weekly  newspaper  maga¬ 
zine;  creativity;  energy;  strong  interest 
in  consumer  news,  outdoor  recreation 
and  entertainment;  and  QuarkXPress 
and  MAC  proficiency.  Salary  range 
high  30s. 

CITY  EDITOR:  Perfect  job  for  current 
lop-shelf  metro  ACE  who's  tired  of  cor¬ 
porate  journalism.  Top  candidates  will 
have  significant  experience  assigning 
stories  and  managing  reporters  at  a 
daily  newspaper;  excellent  editing  and 
story  conceptualizing  skills;  the  ability 
to  mentor  a  variety  of  reporters  and  to 
generate  compelling  story  ideas  about 
people,  issues  and  lifestyles.  Salary 
range:  High  30s  to  low  40s. 

Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to 
Human  Resources,  Valley  Daily  News, 
600  South  Washington,  Kent,  WA 

98032-5707. _ 

WRITER/EDITOR 

Publisher  of  World's  most  widely  read 
Astrological  Publication  seeks  highly 
motivated,  talented,  full-time  Writer- 
Editor  for  its  Monthly  Publication,  a  Suc¬ 
cess  Magazine.  Must  be  a  positive 
thinker  and  'Wordsmith'  who  can  write, 
re-write  and  polish  information-packed 
copy.  The  genius  we  are  looking  for  will 
be  groomed  for  our  Editor-in-Chief  posi¬ 
tion.  Pleasant  westside  Los  Angeles 
Office  with  great  people.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and 
abilities,  plus  excellent  benefits  and 
potential  profit-sharing.  Send  resume 
and  writing  samples,  particularly  any 
short  articles  or  stories,  to:  International 
Publisher,  Box  A,  Beverly  Hills,  CA 
90213. 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

$40,000/YR.  INCOME  POTENTIAL. 
Home  Typists/PC  users.  Toll  Free  1 
(800)  898-9778  Ext.  T-5189  for  list¬ 
ings. 


Our  actions  are  only  throws  of  the  dice 
in  the  sightless  night  of  charKe. 

Franz  Grillparzer 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL 

Immediate  apening  for  a  know¬ 
ledgeable  and  experienced  employee 
relations  professional.  We  are  a  major 
metro  daily  located  in  Zane  2.  If  you 
hove  at  least  ten  (10)  years  experience 
in  a  multi-union  environment  and  enjoy 
a  daily  challenge,  we  want  to  hear 
from  you.  The  successful  candidate  will 
be  a  personable  self-starter  with  good 
communication  skills  and  a  background 
os  chief  spokesperson.  Knowledge  of 
NLRB,  EEOC,  OSHA,  HRIS  and  labar- 
management  initiatives  is  required. 

If  you  enjoy  a  challenge  and  have 
stand-alone  strength,  please  submit  a 
confidential  resume  including  salary 
history  to  Box  07535,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE  ARE  AN 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 

_ FREELANCE _ 

TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  is  looking  for 
great  freelancers  to  write  fun 
advertorials.  You  should  be  a  pro  who 
can  wark  an  short  deadlines.  Journal¬ 
ism  experieiKe  a  must,  PR  experience  a 
big  plus.  Should  have  fax,  e-mail.  Send 
resume  and  four  short  clips  to:  Editor, 
Getaways  Magazine,  95  Chestnut  St., 
Providence,  Rl  02903.  No  phone  calls, 
e-mail:  getaways@id$.net.  Web  Site: 
http://www.gelawaymag.com/wknd 

UBRARY 

NEWS  PHOTO  UBRARIAN 

Do  you  have  at  least  2  year's  staff  or 
management  experience  in  a  busy 
news  photo  Library?  Do  you  live  and 
breathe  current  events  in  all  news 
areas? 

If  so,  the  Chicago  Tribune  would  like  to 
talk  with  you  about  joining  its  photo  library 
staff. 

You  will  fill  photo  requests,  assist  editors 
and  artists  in  selecting  photos  for 
archiving.  Some  weekend/holidoy  work. 
Daytime  hours,  but  you  must  be  willing  to 
work  nights  if  assigned.  The  qualified 
candidate  should  olso  possess  a  college 
degree  or  equivalent  experience, 
knowledge  of  and  enthusiasm  for  photos, 
and  working  knowledge  of  PC's  major  on¬ 
line  databases  and  the  Internet. 

Experience  in  a  busy  news  library  is  a  key 
element. 

We  affer  a  competitive  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits. 

Send  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Chicago  Tribune 
Company  Human  Resources,  Room  519 
(Jj)  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL 
60611.  Fax  (312)  222-2595. 

The  above  is  a  brief  description  that  does 
not  include  all  job  (unctions.  Non-smoking 
environment.  We  are  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer. 


_ UBRARY _ 

THE  ATLANTA  Journal-Constitution  has 
an  opening  in  News  Research  Services 
for  a  reference  librarian.  Requirements: 
M.L.S.  from  ALA-accredited  library 
school.  Strong  reference  with  extensive 
online  searching  and  Internet  experi¬ 
ence.  Previous  news  library  manage¬ 
ment  or  supervisory  experience.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  new  technologies.  Excellent 
interpersonal,  leadership  and  commu¬ 
nications  skills.  Hands-on  experience  in 
implementing  photo  and  text  archives  a 
plus. 

Please  serxf  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 
Virginia  Everett,  Director 
New  Research  Services 
The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
72  Marietta  St.,  NW 
Atlanta,  GA  30303 
Fax:  (404)  526-5840 

MAILROOM 

PACKAGING/DISTRIBUnON 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

We  are  a  7  day  Metro  Zone  1  daily 
seeking  a  hands-on  manager  to  lead 
our  insertion,  packaging  and  distribu¬ 
tion  operations.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  be  responsible  (or  assisting  the 
Department  Manager  in  planning/ 
scheduling  and  the  management  of  all 
production  floor  activities  as  well  as 
quality  control  of  bundle  condition  and 
count  accuracy,  correct  insert  zoning, 
training  and  performance,  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  teamwork  environ¬ 
ment,  performance  of  machine  main¬ 
tenance,  setting  goals  for  continuous 
improvement  and  tracking  results  and 
data  tracking. 

We  seek  a  dynamic  individual  who  has 
excellent  communication  and  people 
skills,  good  mechanical  aptitude,  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  a  flexible  schedule  and 
the  will  to  strive  to  do  whatever  it  takes 
to  get  the  job  done.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  benefits  package 
and  the  opportunity  to  advance  in  the 
field  of  newspaper  production.  Send 
resume  to  Box  07531,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM/BINDERY  MANAGER  - 
Rural  Zone  9  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printer  seeks  person  with  strong 
mechanical  and  supervisory  skills  to  run 
busy  mailroom,  bindery  and  inserting 
operation.  Proven  management  skills 
required  to  supervise  staff  of  60  in 
diverse  24  hour  operation.  We're  look¬ 
ing  (or  a  hands-on  person  with  working 
knowledge  of  Cheshire  labelers  and 
postal  regulations.  Experience  with 
Muller-Martini  (or  similar)  stitcher/ 
trimmers  and  inserting  machines  a  plus. 

Unique  opportunity  for  a  skilled  pro¬ 
fessional  to  live  and  work  in  a  beautiful 
country  setting. 

Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  07526,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

_ MARKEHNG _ 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Manage  the  corporate  marketing  ser¬ 
vice  department  to  support  the  circula¬ 
tion,  readership  ad  revenue  and 
strategic  goals  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Press,  Home  News  and  other  New 
Jersey  Press  properties. 

Minimum  10  years  directing  art  and 
copy  for  marketing  and  promotion 
purposes  in  corporate  nrarketing  or  ad 
agency  environment.  Strong  knowledge 
of  diverse  medio,  creative,  production, 
and  print  required.  Strategic  marketing, 
cost  analysis  and  budget  planning 
experierKe. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  with  salary 
requirement  to: 

Karen  Isaacs, 

Human  Resources 
Asbury  Park  Press 
P.O.Box  1550 
Neptune,  NJ  07754 

EOE. 


MARKH  RESEARCH 


DATABASE  MARKETING  ANALYST 
THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

One  of  the  nation's  top  10  newspapers  has  an  opening  for  an  ana¬ 
lyst  to  be  responsible  for  the  development  and  application  of  map¬ 
ping  and  database  marketina  systems.  The  right  individual  will  not 
be  a  computer  programmer,  out  will  be  a  marketeer  with  extensive 
computer  aptitude.  Responsibilities  include  utilizing  desktop  map¬ 
ping  systems,  geo-demographic  programs  and  a  PC  database 
maraetina  system  to  support  the  efforts  of  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  A  cmle^  degree  is  required  along  with  at  least  two  years  of 
experieiKe  with  o^ktop  mapping  or  oatabase  marketing  systems. 
The  position  requires  strong  analytical  skills,  problem-solving  ability 
and  written  ana  verbal  skills. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Houston  Chronicle 
Personnel  Department 
801  Texas  Avenue 
Houston,  TX  77002 
EOE/M/F/D/V 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ MARKETING _ 

MARKETING  MANAGER 

Pocific  Stars  and  Stripes,  located  in  Tokyo, 
Japan  and  serving  the  military  community 
throughout  Asia,  seeks  o  creative  and 
aggressive  sales  leader  to  assist  the 
Circulotion  Director  in  expanding 
market  share  and  increasing  prof¬ 
itability. 

The  successful  candidate  will  direct 
marketing  activities,  train  area  sales 
staffs,  create  carrier  campaigns,  build 
and  maintain  a  customer  database, 
and  oversee  customer  service. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  U.S. 
citizenship,  five  years  of  circulation 
experierKe,  bachelors  degree  in  Market¬ 
ing,  Business,  or  Liberal  Arts,  software 
and  database  knowledge  and  proven 
soles  experience.  Training  experience  is 
helpful. 

Compensation  package  includes;  com¬ 
petitive  salary,  post  allowance,  free 
government  housing  arrd  utilities,  reloca¬ 
tion  costs  and  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

Apply  by  sending  Department  of  Army 
Form  3433,  available  at  U.S.  Army 
installations,  and  a  narrative  describing 
experience.  If  application  forms  are 
unavailable,  write  to  us  for  one.  If  you 
claim  veteran's  preference,  include 
copy  of  discharge  (DD  Form  214).  All 
application  materials  must  be  received 
no  later  than  October  27,  1995.  Con¬ 
tact  Civilian  Personnel  Manager,  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit  45002,  APO 
AP,  96337-0110.  Phone  from  U.S.; 
on  (81-3)  3401-8913. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

ONUNE  SYSTEMS 

THE  ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS  has 
openings  for  content  developers  and 
Webmaster  for  exciting  online  service 
in  the  Twin  Cities.  Journalism  and 
online  development  experience  a  must. 

Send  resume  to: 

Lem  Lloyd 
Pioneer  Press 
345  Cedar  Street 
Saint  Paul,  MN  55101 

THE 

1996 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide 

is  on  its  way. 

To  order  early, 
contact  E&P's 
Circulation  Department 
at 

(212)  675-4380 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Zone  6  paper  is  looking  tor  o  solid 
photographer  who  can  do  it  all  -  sports, 
spot,  features,  etc.,  to  work  QuarkX¬ 
Press  and  Photoshop.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  We're  a  growing  20,000- 
circulation  paper  and  we  want  consis¬ 
tently  good,  if  not  great,  local  photos 
every  day.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  by  October  7  to  Box 
0751 9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PREPRESS 

PREPRESS  MANAGER 

We're  looking  for  a  hands-on  manager 
to  take  charge  of  our  composing, 
platemaking  and  job  shop.  Candidate 
must  have  a  strong  knowledge  of 
desktop  publishing  systems  with  good 
organization  and  people  skills.  Must 
have  at  least  five  years  management 
experience.  We  are  a  medium  size 
newspaper  in  Zone  3.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  07500,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM 

MANAGEMENT 

The  Pioneer  Press  is  looking  for  a 
customer-oriented  manager  with 
excellent  communication  skills  and 
extensive  quality  offset  printing  know¬ 
ledge  to  join  our  pressroom  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

This  individual  will  be  responsible  for 
efficient,  on-time  operations  on  both  a  shift 
and  administrative  level.  A  solid 
background  in  web-fed  offset  press, 
quality  print  practices,  expense 
budgeting,  impositioning,  pre¬ 
ventative  maintenance,  problem  solv¬ 
ing,  materials  testing,  quality  and 
performance  tracking,  mentoring  and 
motivational  skills  are  a  must.  If  you  are 
a  high-energy  individual  who  enjoys 
the  challenges  brought  about  by  the 
dynamic  marketplace  and  working  in  a 
competitive  market,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

Interested  parties  please  forward  a 
resume,  salary  history  and  a  brief  letter 
describing  yourself  and  why  you  feel 
you  are  the  right  person  for  this  posi¬ 
tion. 

We  are  a  Zone  5  newspaper  in  a 
market  where  the  quality  of  life  is 
excellent. 

Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
345  Cedar  Street 

St.  Paul,  MN  55101 
Attn:  Employee  Relations 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


I've  never  done  good  things.  I've  never 
done  bad  things.  I  never  did  anything  out 
afthe  blue. 

David  Bowie 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  OPERATOR-URBANITE 
The  Asbury  Park  Press  is  currently  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  press  operator  to 
operate  single  width  press.  Urbanite 
experience  preferred,  will  consider  Com¬ 
munity,  Harris,  etc.  Must  be  flexible  to 
work  various  shifts,  including 
weekends.  We  offer  a  competitive  start¬ 
ing  salary,  a  flexible  benefits  package, 
a  401  (k)  savings  plan.  If  qualified,  call 
Christine  at  (908)  922-6000,  ext. 

3118,  or  send  resume  to  Asbury  Park 

Press,  3601  Hwy  66,  Neptune,  NJ 
07754.  EOE. 

PRESSPERSON 

Central  CA's  leading  daily  newspaper 
(190,000  Sunday)  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  Journeyman  Pressperson 
to  operate  all  phases  of  press  equip¬ 
ment,  including  reel  room,  press  set-up, 
folder.  Minimum  5  years  experience 
(flexo/offset).  Competitive  salary  DOE 
plus  excellent  benefit  package.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  postmarked  by 
September  27  to:  THE  FRESNO  BEE  1 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEPARTMENT; 
1626  E  Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  with 
Goss  Urbanite  experience.  Suburban 
daily,  USA  Today  printsite  with  lots  of 
commercial  work.  The  right  person  has 
pressroom,  mailroom  and  pre-press 
experience.  Competitive  salary  plus 
bonus,  401  (k)  and  health  insurance 
package.  Immediate  opening  -  Mark 
Singletary,  Pasadena  Citizen,  Box 
6192,  Pasadena,  TX  77506  -  (713) 
477-0221. _ 

PRODUaiON  DIREaOR 

Great  opportunity  for  a  quality  minded, 
cost  conscious  person.  Responsible  for 
prepress,  press  and  building  depart¬ 
ments.  Utilize  state  of  the  art  pagination 
and  9  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press.  Print¬ 
ing  2  daily  newspapers  totalling 
58,000  circulation. 

The  right  candidate  will  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  newspaper  experience 
with  heavy  emphasis  on  prepress  work. 
Experience  with  Dewarview,  Quark¬ 
XPress,  Multi  Ad  and  Photoshop  a  plus. 

Ability  to  lead  and  train  staff  to  max¬ 
imize  efficiencies,  and  meet  high  qual¬ 
ity  standards  while  achieving  deadlines 
and  ensuring  effective  maintenance 
programs  are  the  job  requirements. 
Accurate  budgeting  and  vendor  nego¬ 
tiations  also  important. 

Salary,  benefits  and  quality  of  life 
including  housing,  schools  and  recrea¬ 
tion  ore  excellent.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to:  The  Herald  News, 
207  Pocasset  Street,  Fall  River,  MA 
02722,  Attn:  Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TKH 

WHAT'LL  WE  DO 
WITHOUT  GEORGE? 

We  already  know  we  will  never  be  able 
to  "replace"  George  because  he  is  truly 
one  of  a  kind.  George  is  retiring  after 
39  years  of  dedicotion,  commitment 
and  leadership  in  our  production 
division.  We  need  someone  just  as 
strong  to  build  upon  those  efforts.  Are 
YOU  the  one  we're  looking  for?  Do  you 
have  the  same  enthusiasm  to  quality 
production,  the  same  cammitment  to 
serving  the  customer,  and  leadership 
strong  enough  for  a  division  of 
craftsmen  and  women  whose  dedica¬ 
tion  to  quality  work  is  os  strong  as 
George's? 

There  is  the  responsibility  George  has 
on  the  top  management  team  for  the 
company.  This  eight-member  team  has 
grown  into  a  strong,  challenging  group. 
Our  family  owners  trust  us  to  guide  the 
company  in  responding  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Here  at  The  Columbian  we 
don't  use  the  word  TEAM  lightly.  We 
have  worked  diligently  over  the  post 
seven  years  to  build  a  collaborative 
management  team. 

George  has  successfully  led  a  prod¬ 
uction  team  in  a  technologically 
advanced  company.  Have  you?  Have 
you  demonstrated  your  vision  for  the 
future  of  production?  Do  you  have  and 
use  excellent  business,  financial  and 
budgetary  management  skills?  Are  you 
using  computers  to  manage  and 
improve  work  processes?  Is  your  reputa¬ 
tion  one  of  a  listener  and  facilitator?  Do 
you  have  a  well-developed  network  of 
contacts  in  and  outside  the  industry?  Do 
you  hove  a  track  record  of  finding  and 
developing  good  people?  Do  you  know 
how  to  work  on  a  team? 

Interested? 

Send  us  a  resume  and  a 
brief  letter  telling  us  how  you  would 
lead  The  Columbian  production  division 
and  complement  our  top  management 
team.  ^ 

Responses  should  be  sent  to: 

Ann  Maxwell 
Vice  President 
Human  Resources 
The  Columbian 
P.O.Box  180 
Vancouver,  WA  98666 

Minorities  and  women  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 


E&Fs  Classified 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Foreign/Posttlons  Wanted  advertisers  must  preixiy. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S8,20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.36  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-S5.45  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4. 1 0  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  S2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice.  Add  $4.50  per  kisertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy.  Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion;  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
display  text  set  up  by  E8cP. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $  — 

EditDrS’Publisher 


1 1  West  19tti  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LOOKING  FOR  A  NEW  Directiorr 
leading  to  profitability?  Publisher/ Ad 
Director  seeks  new  challenge.  Box 
07532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


LCX!)KING  FOR  PERSON  to  improve 
your  bottom  line?  16-year  newspaper 
advertising  veteran  can  help. 

Call  1800)  293-7716 


EDITORIAL 


AN  ASPIRING  RENAISSANCE  MAN 
seeks  a  copy  desk  with  room  for  a 
creative  spirit.  Pavarotti  could  sing  my 
headlines;  Baryshnikov  could  set  my 
layouts  to  dance.  I'm  a  BYU  graduate 
with  four  years  of  solid  copy  editing 
experiefKe  who  seeks  a  home  in  Zones 
7,  8,  or  9.  Please  call  (406)  842-5588. 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER  seeking  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  with  50K  or  larger  daily.  Extensive 
experience  covering  high  schools  for 
sizable  metro.  Excellent  clips/ 
references.  Will  relocate  anywhere  for 
right  job.  Mark  Carpenter,  (310)  861- 
5182. 


WIN95  IS  NOT  THE  LATEST  STATE 
LOTTERY!  If  your  readers  care,  I  can 
help  as  your  free-lance  computer 
simplifier.  My  day  job  is  running  a 
crew  of  computer  networking  trainers, 
and  I  have  written  extensively  for  a 
trade  publication  (circ:40,(X)0)  on  that 
topic.  I  am  a  certified  Novell  and 
Microsoft  trainer,  with  a  Ph.D.  in  Adult 
Ed  to  boot.  I  attend  several  major  com¬ 
puter  conventions  annually.  For  clips/ 
resume,  call  Rich  Rose  at  (203)  276- 
1285  or  (203)  628-7317. 


LIBRARY  RESEARCH  and  computerized 
research  at  reasonable  rotes  with  quick 
turnaround.  Experience  on  the  Internet. 
Deadlines  alwo^  met.  Contact  David  at 
(718)  624-6754;  or  e-mail: 
dlevine924@aol.com. 


COPYDESK/LAYOUT  -  quality  work, 
modern  ideas,  experienced.  Call  Jack 
(215)  893-4081. 


HAVE  A  TRUNK  FULL  OF  Awards, 
including  a  Pulitzer.  Have  held  every 
editing  position  there  is,  supervising 
newsrooms  of  more  than  100.  But  I'm 
over  50.  Is  that  really  a  minus?  I  don't 
think  so.  Looking  for  editing  position- 
wherever  dedication,  perfectionism,  pro- 
fessionolism  makes  a  difference.  Box 
07507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  AT  Small  Daily  in 
Zone  5  seeks  bigger  challenge.  7  years 
experience,  award-winning  columnist, 
skilled  with  QuarkXPress  pagination 
and  Macs,  community  and  family  con¬ 
siderations  crucial.  Reply  to  Box 
07539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AdmiHing  the  truth  is  another  form  of 
lying. 

Peter  Schneider 


It’s  A  Classified 
Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder. 

If  you  doni  want  your  reply  to  go 
to  certain  newspapers  (or  com¬ 
panies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classified  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you're  answering  is 
on  your  list,  We  will  discard 
your  reply. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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by  Qeorge  A.  Krimsky 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

RAISING  THE  STANDARDS  OF  JOURNALISM 


AMID  ALL  THE  sound  and  fury  over 
recent  media  megadeals,  I  would  like 
to  deliberate  for  a  moment  about  what 
one  infotech  maven  has  called  commu¬ 
nication’s  “boutique”  service:  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Indeed,  the  newsgathering  craft  is 
not  exactly  on  center  stage  these  days. 
But  it’s  not  ready  for  the  specialty  shelf, 
either. 

Certainly,  the  journalistic  profession 
is  in  great  flux.  Too  many,  inside  and 
outside  the  news  media,  have  diag¬ 
nosed  the  malaise  and  its  symptoms:  A 
rapid  loss  of  identity,  confusion  of  pur¬ 
pose,  dilution  of  standards,  and  —  per¬ 
haps  most  hurtful  of  all  —  growing  ir¬ 
relevancy.  But  despite  all  the  gloom,  I 
believe  the  glory  days  for  journalism 
will  come  again.  If .  .  . 

I  come  to  this  subject  from  a  slightly 
different  perspective  than  most  —  an 
insider,  who  a  decade  ago,  stepped  out¬ 
side  to  share  the  philosophy  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  our  craft  with  colleagues 
from  other  countries.  From  this  partic¬ 
ular  vantage  point,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  American  press  is  not  the  shining 
beacon  it  once  was  to  the  outside 
world.  Each  day,  it  has  become  harder 
for  us  to  say:  “Here  is  the  professional 
standard  against  which  we  measure 
ourselves.” 

For  example,  in  our  training  courses 
at  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists, 
we  once  could  point  to  the  front  page 
of  any  of  America’s  great  newspapers 
and  confidently  challenge  the  reader 
to  find  reportorial  bias.  Today,  that’s  a 
risky  exercise. 

Our  foreign  colleagues  can  see  the 
problem  for  themselves  when  they  visit 
modern  American  newsrooms.  A 
group  of  young  German  reporters  was 
recently  stunned  to  learn  that  the  new 
mission  at  one  of  the  community 

Krimsky  is  president  of  the  Center  for 
Foreign  Journalists,  a  nonprofit 
assistance  organization  in  Reston,  Va., 
and  is  former  news  editor  of  Associated 
Press  World  Services. 
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papers  on  their  tour  is  to  make  its 
readers  “mad,  sad,  glad  or  bad.”  Is  that, 
they  asked,  what  American  journalism 
has  become? 

Complicating  the  issue,  of  course,  is 
the  fear  over  the  future  of  newspapers, 
especially  “ink  on  paper.”  This 
quandary  tends  to  confuse  the  craft 
with  the  product,  and  I  agree  with  my 
friend  at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Jeff  Cowart,  who  says:  “The  franchise 
is  journalism,  not  newspapers.” 

Now,  we  are  being  pulled  into  a  new 
debate  over  the  role  of  journalism  it¬ 
self,  pitting  those  who  believe  in  the 


classical  coverage  of  dispassion  with 
those  who  want  to  be  more  proactive 
in  the  community. 

And  while  all  this  is  brewing  in  the 
house  teapot,  everyone  else  seems  to 
be  going  merrily  on  their  way,  cruising 
the  Net  or  calling  their  local  talk-show 
host  and  not  caring  a  whit  about  the 
future  of  newspapers  or  the  true  defini¬ 
tion  of  journalism.  Thus,  the  boutique 
label. 

When  we  try  to  explain  all  this  to 
colleagues  from,  say,  the  emerging 
democracies  of  Eastern  Europe,  we  do 
our  best  to  keep  our  heads,  avoid 
apologies  and  describe  reality.  What 
we  do  say,  however,  is  that  American 
journalism  has  a  vivid  history  of  excel¬ 
lence,  courage  and  high  service.  We 
share  the  best  of  those  qualities  with 
visitors. 

We  pick  up  a  few  things  from  them, 
too.  Humility  and  perspective,  to  name 
two.  Many  of  the  journalists  we  work 
with  come  from  traditional  societies, 
and  they  tend  to  be  uncomfortable 


about  our  fierce  devotion  to  change. 
They  ask,  “Do  you  ever  hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good?”  “Sometimes’)  we 
say.  Our  Constitution  has  been  a  reli¬ 
able  anchor  for  quite  awhile,  and  we 
haven’t  yet  changed  the  position  of  the 
North  Star. 

What  I  would  like  to  say  to  them, 
but  cannot  because  I  don’t  yet  feel  on 
firm  enough  ground,  is  the  following: 

•  Journalism  will  become  a  necessity 
again  when  it  elevates  itself  beyond  a 
craft  to  a  calling. 

•  Journalism  will  start  to  earn  more 
respect  when  it  recommits  itself  to 


public  service,  not  “customer  service” 
(Others  are  doing  enough  of  that.) 

Once  the  infotech  revolution  cools 
and  settles  a  bit,  the  press  will  start  to 
put  a  lot  of  daylight  between  itself  and 
“the  media.” 

Since  a  self-governing  society  needs 
reliable  information  with  which  to 
make  its  decisions,  good  journalism  is 
its  only  recourse. 

The  press  is  the  only  institution 
both  qualified  and  positioned  to  mon¬ 
itor  the  activities  of  an  elected  and  ac¬ 
countable  government. 

Journalism’s  future  will  depend  on  its 
unique  ability  to  separate  sense  from 
nonsense,  sift  the  important  from  the 
trivial  and  —  yes  —  to  report  the 
truth. 

All  this  is  where  the  “if”  comes  in, 
because  the  press  of  today  has  a  way  to 
go  before  this  particular  wish  list  is  ful¬ 
filled.  Whether  it  be  this  or  some  oth¬ 
er  set  of  beliefs,  a  coherent  future  for 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  45.) 
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A  group  of  young  German  reporters  was  recently 
stunned  to  learn  that  the  new  mission  at  one  of  the 
community  papers  on  their  tour  is  to  make  its 
readers  ‘‘mad,  sad,  glad  or  bad.” 
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Breaking  News 

SEYBOLD  REPORT  STATES  E&P  THE  “BEST”  ON  THE  NET! 

The  September  1, 1995  Seybold  Report  has  the  following  to  say  about  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  site. 

“The  best  resource  we  found  (regarding  online  newspapers!  is  the  Editor& 
Publisher  Interactive  site,  which  maintains  an  up-to-date  listing  of  all  online 
newspapers,  be  they  via  BBS,  a  commercial  service  or  the  web.  It  provides  lists 
describing  the  ones  currently  available,  as  well  as  those  in  the  works.  Direct 
links  to  all  sites  are  incorporated.  This  site  also  supplies  lists  of  additional 
resources,  such  as  consultants,  organizations  studying  electronic  newspapers, 
articles  about  online  newspapers  and  other  news  services.” 

E&P  INTERACTIVE  DOUBLES  NUMBER  OF  WEEKLY  HITS. 


E^P  Interactive  ^eivel’  uka4 
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t  June  18, 1995  August  27,1 995  i 

The  last  II  weeks  Editor  &  Publisher  Interactive  has  seen  a  100%  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  weekly  hits.  The  week  of  August  27  saw  140,337. 


The  Media  Info  Source 

http://www.mediainfo.com/edpub 

For  sponsorship  opportunities  send  e-mail  to  denniso@mediainfo.com  or  call  212  675-4380. 


New  Media  Solutions  for  Newspapers 


Last  month,  eleven  more 
newspapers  decided  to  make 
money  on  the  Internet... 

•  Carroll  County  (Md.)  Times  •  The  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  &  Advance 

•  The  (Chartottesvflie,  Va.)  Daily  Progress  •  The  (Elizabethtown,  Ky.)  News  Enterprise 

•  Citrus  County  (Fla.)  Chronicle  •  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican 

•  Fayetteville  (N.C)  Observer-Times  •  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat 

•  The  (Cedar  Rapids,  la.)  Gazette  •  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and  Advance 

•  The  (Long  Beach,  Calif.)  Press  Telegram 

What's  Yom  Internet  Strat^y? 

•  Internet  Publishing  Solutions 

•  Access  Partnerships  for  Mid-size  and  Large  Markets 

•  Classified  and  Real  Estate  Applications 

•  Benefit  from  the  Expertise  of  New  Media  Pioneers 

Call  us  at  (804)  628-1020. 
http://www.infi.net 


